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, 
Ir is difficult to understand why Miss Burdett-Coutts should have 
been in ‘a maze’ about an article to working men which appeared 
in Household Words, October 7,1854. It wasa much-needed warn- 
ing against the dangers of slums and overcrowding, which to the 
» present day remain a disgrace to our Christian civilisation. Dickens 
' admonished his readers that unless citizens set themselves in earnest 
to improve the towns in which they lived, and to improve the 
dwellings of the poor, they would be guilty, before God, of whole- 
sale murder. The people should not be led astray by high political 
authorities, on the one hand, or by sharking mountebanks on the 
other. He made an earnest appeal to working men to unite to 
demand a reform which so nearly concerned the welfare of themselves 
and their families. Dickens followed this up with an equally cogent 
article entitled, ‘The Home Question,’ in Household Words for 
November 11, 1854. 
‘Tavistock House, 
* Twenty-siath October, 1854. 

‘, .. Tam very sorry you are in a maze about the article to 
Working Men—which was written by a friend of yours. Its mean- 
ing is, that they never will save their children from the dreadful 
and unnatural mortality now prevalent among them (almost too 
murderous to be thought of), or save themselves from untimely 
sickness and death, until they have cheap pure water in unlimited 
quantity, wholesome air, constraint upon little landlords like our 
Westminster friends to keep their property decent under the 
heaviest penalties, efficient drainage and such alterations in Building 
Acts as shall preserve open spaces in the closest regions, and make 
them where they are not now. That a worthless Government 
which is afraid of every little interest and trembles before the 
vote of every dust contractor, will never do these things for them or 
pay the least sincere attention to them, until they are made election 
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questions and the working-people unite to express their determination 
to have them, or to keep out of Parliament by every means in their 
power, every man who turns his back upon these first necessities, 
It is more than ever necessary to keep their need of social Reforms 
before them at this time, for I clearly see that the war will be made 
an administration excuse for all sorts of shortcomings, and that 
nothing will have been done when the cholera comes again. Let 
it come twice again, severely,—the people advancing all the while 
in the knowledge that, humanly speaking, it is, like Typhus Fever 
in the mass, a preventible disease—and you will see such a shake 
in this country as never was seen on Earth since Samson pulled 
the Temple down upon his head. 

‘I wish you would read, in next week’s No. of Household Words, 
an article called Our French Watering Place (with a portrait of my 
Boulogne landlord), and a Poem called “ The Moral of this Year.” ’ 


Dickens’s new book was Little Dorrit, or Nobody’s Fault, as 
it was called up to the eve of publication. 

The two old ladies at Deptford were not descendants of Dr. 
Johnson, who had no children, but were the daughters of Mauritius 
Lowe, an historical, and afterwards a portrait painter, born in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He was much befriended by 
Dr. Johnson, who was godfather to his son and to one of his two 
daughters. To each godchild he left a legacy of £100. Lowe, who 
is said to have been improvident and ill-conditioned by nature, 
drifted into poverty, and the poorer he became the greater were 
the efforts of Dr. Johnson to help him and his unfortunate family. 
There is, wrote Miss Burney, ‘a certain poor wretch of a villainous 
painter, one Mr. Lowe, whom Dr. Johnson recommends to all 
the people he thinks can afford to sit for their picture.’ ! 

As an old lady Johnson’s goddaughter said she remembered 
sitting on his knee and being made to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
How Carlyle discovered Miss Lowe and her sister is unknown, but 
being convinced of their bona fides he drew up a memorial to the 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, asking for a pension to be granted 
out of the ‘funds for the encouragement of literature.’ This 
memorial was also signed by Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Bulwer Lytton, Disraeli, Bishop Wilberforce, Dean 
Milman, and other eminent men. Lord Palmerston was unable to 
grant the pension, but in June, 1855, gave a donation of £100 
from some other fund—probably the Royal Bounty Fund. This 
being inadequate, a letter signed by Carlyle, Dickens, and Forster 


1 Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. 4, p. 202. 
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appeared in The Times of November 1, 1855, appealing to the 
nation to subscribe about £400 to purchase an annuity, subscrip- 
tions to be sent to Messrs. Coutts. Johnson’s goddaughter was 
then in her seventy-eighth year, and was living with her sister, 
aged 72, at 5 Minerva Place, New Cross, Deptford. They were 
described as living in ‘rigorous but not undignified poverty,’ and 
as having numerous memorials of Johnson in their possession. 
Among these memorials was ‘ the fir desk,’ which was ‘ capable of 
being rigorously authenticated ’ as the one upon ‘ which Samuel 
Johnson wrote the English Dictionary.’ 

The desk was acquired by the Reverend Augustus K. B. Gran- 
ville, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, incumbent of St. James, 
Hatcham, London, by whom it was presented in 1867 to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where it is preserved in the Library, together 
with another Johnson desk from Lichfield—information kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, the Librarian of Pembroke 
College. 

Mauritius Lowe died ten years after Dr. Johnson, whose godson 
obtained a minor appointment in the Barbados (1810-13) and died 
shortly afterwards. 

In The Times of October 3, 1857, there is a report of the sale 
of building materials of the chambers formerly occupied by Dr. 
Johnson at No. 1 Inner Temple Lane, with a statement that the 
staircase, the wainscoting, banisters, the carved wood over the 
door, with pilasters, forming an external doorway, were to be 
preserved in perpetuity by the Benchers, although they had to be 
removed from their oyiginal position. The material disposed of 
sold for £10 5s. A tall oak bookcase and a cupboard in Dr. John- 
son’s house, Gough Square, are said to be made from wood from 
this source. 

Many admirers of Johnson, and the public generally, can hardly 
be aware of the debt of gratitude they owe to Mr. Cecil Harmsworth 
for having purchased the house in Gough Square, where Dr. 
Johnson lived for eleven years, and where the famous Dictionary 
was compiled, restored the building in the most perfect taste, and 
preserved it in perpetuity as a national memorial to Johnson. 


‘Tavistock House, 
‘ Tuesday, Eighth May, 1855. 
‘,.. Tam in a state of restlessness impossible to be described 
—impossible to be imagined—wearing and tearing to be experienced. 
I sit down of a morning, with all kinds of notes for my new book 
(for which, by the bye, I think I have a capital name)—resolve 
to begin—get up, and go out and walk a dozen miles—sit down 
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again next morning—get up and go down a rail-road—come back 
again, and register a vow to go out of town instantly, and begin 
at the feet of the Pyrenees—sit down again—get up and walk 
about my room all day—wander about London till midnight—make 
engagements and am too distraught to keep them—couldn’t go to 
the Academy Dinner—felt it impossible to bear the speeches— 
pleaded Influenza at the last moment—and am at present going 
through the whole routine, over and over again. 

‘Two old ladies have turned up at Deptford, who are the last 
descendants (I think great grand-daughters) of Samuel Johnson. 
Mr. Carlyle has found them—in great poverty, but undemonstrative 
and uncomplaining, though very old—with nothing to speak of 
in the wide world, but the plain fir desk on which Johnson wrote his 
English Dictionary.’ 


Dickens’s restlessness in the throes of Composition is further 
illustrated in a letter from Paris, Feb. 19, 1856. 


‘49, Cuamps Exysiizs, 

‘Tuesday, Nineteenth February, 1856. 
. Your note finds me settling myself to Little Dorrit again, 
and in the usual wretchedness of such settlement—which is un- 
settlement. Prowling about the rooms, sitting down, getting up, 
stirring the fire, looking out of window, tearing my hair, sitting 
down to write, writing nothing, writing something and tearing it 
up, going out, coming in, a Monster to my family, a dread Phe- 
nomenon to myself, etc., etc., etc.’ 


‘ 


Sir Henry Arthur Layard (1817-94), most celebrated for his 
discoveries at Nineveh, had a somewhat stormy political life. 
From 1851, when he gave up his work as an archeologist to devote 
himself to politics, he came into collision with the Tapers and 
Tadpoles of the Liberal Party. It is said: ‘His manner was 
brusque, and his advocacy of the causes which he had at heart, 
though always perfectly sincere, was vehement to the point some- 
times of recklessness.’ He never hesitated to speak and vote against 
his own party when he felt called upon to do so. What particular 
‘ mistake ’ of inaccuracy he made in 1855, to which Dickens refers, 
cannot be traced. After having been twice Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, he fortunately gave up politics for diplomacy. 
In the following and other letters, Dickens appears to have under- 
estimated the conservative spirit of his fellow-countrymen and 
their capacity for endurance. 
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‘Tavistock House, 
‘ Friday, Eleventh May, 1855. 

‘,.. Layard has made a mistake. The men who would run 
him to death have wilfully committed all manners of perversions 
a thousand times, and have no claim upon my sympathy in their 
unfair pursuit of him, and every claim upon my suspicion and 
resentment. Take my knowledge of the state of things in this 
distracted land for what it may be worth a dozen years hence. 
The people will not bear for any length of time what they bear now. 
I see it clearly written in every truthful indication that I am capable 
of discerning anywhere. And I want to interpose something 
between them and their wrath. 

‘For this reason solely, I am a Reformer, heart and soul. I 
have nothing to gain—everything to lose (for public quiet is my 
bread)—but I am in desperate earnest, because I know it is a 
desperate case. 

‘You will believe that I have no sympathy with any mis- 
statement of fact, or hesitation in withdrawing it. I wouldn’t 
be unfair, if I knew it, to any human being. I should hate myself 
if I were. 

‘You think me impetuous, because I sometimes speak of things 
I have long thought about, with a suddenness that brings me only 
to the conclusion I had come at, and does not show the road by 
which I arrived there. But it is a broad highway notwithstanding, 
and I have trod it slowly and patiently. Only believe that, and 
you may think me as impetuous as you like. Think me anything 
you like, so that you write me letters I am so proud of.’ 


Paxton, mentioned in the next letter, was Sir Joseph Paxton 
(1801-65), who designed the building of the Industrial Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, now the Crystal Palace. Mr. Morley, the chairman 
of the City Association, was Mr. Samuel Morley (1809-86), the 
wealthy philanthropic Nonconformist textile manufacturer. 

Miss Burdett-Coutts’s town house was 1 Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly. 

‘Tavistock HoussE, 
‘ Tuesday, Fifteenth May, 1855. 

‘Shortly to resume the Ninevite question. 

‘ As I said before, Layard made a mistake—was too much ill- 
treated and insulted to be able to repair it then (which would 
have required a man with great presence of mind and perfectly free 
from impetuosity—say, for instance, myself)—and so gave his 
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enemies a handle against him, which they use. I differ from you 
altogether, as to his setting class against class. He finds them 
already set in opposition. And I think you hardly bear in mind 
that as there are two great classes looking at each other in this 
question, so there are two sides to the question itself. You assume 
that the popular class takes the initiative. Now as J read the 
story, the aristocratic class did that, years and years ago, and 
it is they who have put their class in opposition to the country 
—not the country which puts itself in opposition to them. 

* My present position with Layard is exactly this. I felt (before 
the mistake—as I remember, a week or ten days before) that 
he needed support; I was struck, at your house, to see him so 
changed and anxious; I happened to come into the knowledge of 
bitter endeavours and private influences that were at work to 
put him down; and I wrote to him, urging him not to be dis- 
couraged, telling him that I thought him, in the circumstances 
of the time, the most useful man in the House; and that I con- 
sidered it a positive duty to render him all the help I could, short 
of going there myself. Such help as I could give him then, I did 
give him immediately ; and he was very sensible of it. He showed 
me his resolutions, some days before he made them known in 
the House, and in the mainI approved. Then came the mistake. 
We dined together on the very next day after it, and I besought 
him for Heaven’s sake to be careful. In another day or two came 
the City Administrative Reform Meeting, and proposal for estab- 
lishing an association. I resolved to become a Member of it, and 
to give (as a kind of example to a large class) Twenty Pounds. I 
felt that Layard wanted, and I considered in spite of his error 
that he deserved, some little backing, and I wrote him a note 
saying, “ Do you tell Mr. Lindsay that the association may rely 
upon me to this extent.” Last Saturday, in pursuance of an old 
engagement made weeks before the mistake, he and I dined at Green- 
wich with Paxton and some others. Layard then asked me: Had 
I heard from Mr. Morley, the Chairman of that City Association, 
because Mr. Morley had asked him whether he thought I could by 
any means be got to speak at a Meeting in Drury Lane Theatre, if 
they should decide to hold one there? I considered about it, and 
said my impression was that I would speak on such an occasion ; 
but that before I could pledge myself, I must first know everything 
that was intended to be done, and be sure that I approved of it. 
I made this a text for again impressing upon him the necessity 
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of being careful under so great a responsibility (putting it as my 
own feeling about myself), and he earnestly assented ; adding, 
“Tf you go, I will go; but not otherwise, I think.” 

‘IT am anxious to have a perfect confidence with you on the 
subject ; and now you know all I know. If I can exercise any 
influence with him, I hope it will be to keep him cooler and steadier. 
No man can move me on such a matter, beyond what I have made 
up my mind is right. And as to my even being tempted into any 
hot public assertion, I believe if you had ever seen me under speechi- 
fying circumstances, you would have a perfect confidence in my 
composure—in short, in my having left that impetuosity—say in 
Stratton Street.’ 


The ‘grown-up play’ was Wilkie Collins’s The Lighthouse. 
The scene painter was Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. (1793-1867), and 
the man to be shown ‘ what it means’ was Benjamin Nottingham 
Webster (1797-1882), a comedian and theatrical manager. Mrs. 
Yates, who deplored that Dickens did anything else than act, was 
Elizabeth Brunton (1799-1860), who in 1823 married the actor, 
Frederick Henry Yates. As an artist she challenged comparison 
with the best actresses of her period. Lady Becher, the wife of 
Sir Wrixon Becher, first baronet, was Miss Eliza O’Neill, an actress 
also. 

‘Tavistock Hovusg, 
‘ Twenty-fourth May, 1855. 

‘, . . Pray be within reach of this house about the middle of 
next month. We are going to do a grown-up Play in the children’s 
theatre, with a smaller audience and a larger stage. Mr. Collins 
has written an odd Melo-Drama, the whole action of which (of 
course it is short) takes place in a lighthouse. He showed it to me 
for advice, and some suggestions that I made to him involved a 
description of how such a thing ought to be done in a Theatre 
—and might be done if there were more sense in such places. So 
we are going to show Mr. Webster what it means! and Mr. 
Stanfield, full of his nautical and theatrical ardour, has taken 
possession of the Schoolroom, and will really paint and make out 
an illusion of a very fine kind, as far as his art goes. 

Twenty-ninth May, 1855.—Mr. Stanfield being at present shut 
up in the Schoolroom with two of the dirtiest artificers I ever saw 
—who have been dug out of the profoundest depths of some Theatre, 
appear to have wallowed in gas from their infancy, and are now 
making chalk lines all over the floor, while the distinguished painter 
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coerces them with an umbrella—I am in a condition to report that 
the Night is Saturday the 16th of June. 

: The interlineations in this note, are attributable to my 
being at work on the new book—which makes me perfectly reckless 
as to erasures.’ 

‘Tavistock Hovss, 

‘ Tuesday, Nineteenth June, 1855. 
. . . The audience were not so demonstrative last night as on 
Saturday, and the Corps Dramatique were disposed to think them 
“flat.” I observed however that they were crying vigorously, and 
I think they were quite as much moved and pleased as on Saturday, 
though they did not cheer the actors on so much—except in the 
Farce. Everybody played exactly as on the previous night— 
including Mr. Forster, who buffeted the guests (I am informed) in 
the same light and airy manner. Mrs. Stanfield was mollified, 
and certainly seemed to have been hustled out of the house on 
Saturday Night, like a species of pick-pocket. Lady Becher was 
evidently very much impressed and surprised, and Mrs. Yates said 
(with a large, red circle round each eye), “ O, Mr. Dickens, what a 
pity it is you can do anything else!” Longman the bookseller 
was seen to cry dreadfully—and I don’t know that anything could 
be said beyond that!’ 


‘ 


At the beginning of the Crimean War, Miss Burdett-Coutts 
sent out patent drying sheds in which the men exposed to the 
weather, that first dreadful winter, might dry their sodden clothes 
when off duty. In this practical work of sympathy Dickens co- 
operated with her. 

John Sutherland, M.D. (1808-91), the well-known promoter of 
sanitary science and inspector under the first Board of Health, 
was sent by Lord Palmerston to investigate the sanitary conditions 
of the troops in the Crimea. He carried out great sanitary reforms 
in the army, and in the following letter, dated June 27, 1855, 
written to Dickens from Constantinople, he bore testimony to 
the value of the drying machines sent out by Miss Burdett-Coutts. 

Crockett’s ’coon has become proverbial on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Colonel, a noted frontiersman and subsequently a 
politician, was supposed to be a dead shot, and it was alleged 
that one day while out raccoon shooting, he levelled his gun at an 
‘old ’coon’ concealed in a tree; whereupon the ’coon cried out, 
‘Hallo there! Are you Colonel Crockett? For if you air, Pll 
just come down, or I know I am a gone coon.’ Dr. Brewer adds 
that Martin Scott, Lieutenant-General of the United States, is said 
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to have had a prior claim to this saying. Is it possible that the 
‘coon story arose from one of these gentlemen having been in 
pursuit, not of a raccoon, but of a black coon—or, in other words, 
of a runaway slave ? 


Dear Mr. DickENns,— 

Some ages ago I received a note from you forwarded to me at 
Balaklava introducing a drying machine and its bearer for the 
hospital at Scutari. 

I did what I could with people in and out of authority in Scutari 
to get their aid in putting up the machine, and heard nothing 
more of it till the day before yesterday. On that day I went over 
the hospital for the first time these three months and found it in 
operation. It is well put up, gives great satisfaction and does its 
work so effectually that the wet clothes, like David Crockett’s 
’Coon, give in as soon as they have seen it and dry up forthwith, 
at least such is the general impression if I can judge from the terms 
in which it was spoken of. 

The Machine does great credit to Miss Coutts’s philanthropy 
and also to your engineering. 

With sincere regards, 
I am Yours ever, 
J. SUTHERLAND. 


The disturbances in Hyde Park were caused by the Sunday Bill 
introduced in the House of Commons by Lord Robert Grosvenor, 
afterwards Lord Ebury (1801-93), at that time the Whig Member 
for Middlesex. The opposition to the bill led to riots on June 24 
and July 1 and 8, and the bill was eventually withdrawn. 


‘Tavistock HovsE, 

‘ Monday, Twenty-seventh June, 1855. 

‘. . . Tam sorry for what occurred in Hyde Park, but it is an 
illustration of what I endeavoured to put before you in reference 
to to-night’s Association—I mean the extraordinary ignorance on 
the part of those who make the laws, of what is behind us, and 
what is ever ready to break in if it be too long despised. I have 
said to anyone in Parliament whom I know and have happened 
to see, since Lord Robert Grosvenor brought in that bill, ““ How 
can you be so mad as to let it creep on? There is no power in 
the Country that can enforce it if it be passed; the people are 
going wild by being worried on the subject; they have suffered 
an amount of cruel denial and discomfort through the last Sunday 
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bill, which you don’t or won’t understand; and it is wonderful 
to see you rushing on to riot and disturbance as you are.” Some 
don’t understand how things can be so, many more don’t care, and 
the dangerous result is brought about that the people get no hearing 
until they break out into tumult—and then the business is done ina 
moment. 

‘If Lord Robert Grosvenor were so ignorant as to bring in that 
bill on the requisition of any fanatic people whomsoever, he is 
simply the last man who ought to represent Middlesex—which I 
hope he will never do again.’ 


‘49 Cuamps Etysies, Paris, 

‘Thursday, Tenth January, 1856. 
. . . [have made arrangements with a large book-selling house 
in Paris here for the publication of a French translation of the 
whole of my books. A volume will appear about once a month, 
and it will take a year and a half or two years to complete. It 
will be a pleasant thing to have done in one’s lifetime. It is their 
venture, and they pay me three or four hundred pounds for it besides. 
The Portrait for which I have been sitting to Ary Scheffer is just 
done. He is a great painter, and of course it has great merit. I 
doubt if I should know it, myself—but it is always possible that I 
may know other people’s faces pretty well, without knowing my 
own.’ 


¢ 


The play now in course of preparation was The Frozen Deep, by 
Wilkie Collins. ‘O’, once more, is a friendly designation for Mrs. 
Brown, Miss Burdett-Coutts’s friend and former companion. 


‘Tavistock House, 

‘Tuesday, Thirteenth May, 1856. 
. . . [am not without hope that in the winter nights when we 
are alone here, you and Mrs. Brown may be induced to take some 
interest in what I dare say you never saw—the growth of a play 
from the beginning. Mr. Collins and I have hammered out a 
curious idea for a new one, which he is to write, and which we pur- 
pose, please God, to bring out on Charley’s birthday. Mr. Stanfield 
has already been hanging out of the centre back-window of the 
schoolroom at the risk of his life, inventing wonderful effects and 
measuring the same. If you and O were to come into the secret 
from the commencement, and see all the ways and means, and 
the gradual improvement of it, and the trials of patience to which 
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my young people are submitted, and the general ingenuity and 
good humour, I think it would pass a few dark evenings pleasantly.’ 


Mr. Palmer of the following letter was the Rugeley doctor who, 
after poisoning his wife in 1854, made away with his brother, and 
then his friend Thomas Parsons Cook in 1855, to obtain money. 
He was convicted, and hanged on June 14, 1856. The trial excited 
extraordinary interest. In the article in Household Words for 
June 14, 1856, Dickens, after referring to Palmer as ‘ the greatest 
villain that ever stood in the Old Bailey dock,’ describes his ‘ com- 
plete self-possession ’ during the trial, his ‘ constant coldness,’ his 
‘profound composure,’ and his ‘ perfect equanimity.’ In all this 
Dickens saw ‘no inconsistency’ and ‘no fortitude.’ Such de- 
meanour signified nothing but ‘ cruelty ’ and ‘ insensibility.’ 


‘Tavistock HovsE, 
‘Sunday, First June, 1856 (Mid-Winter). 

‘... You cannot imagine what a wonderful sight Illuminated 
and Fireworked London was, from the top of St. Paul’s. I must 
try my hand at a description of it in Household Words. In the next 
No. but one, by the bye, I wish you would read an opening paper 
of mine, with the rather alarming title of “The demeanour of 
Murderers.” It is a quiet protest against the newspaper descrip- 
tions of Mr. Palmer in Court: showing why they are harmful to 
the public at large, and why they are, even in themselves, altogether 
blind and wrong. J think it rather a curious and serviceable essay ! 

‘TI am writing in a great coat and a fur cap.’ 


Among her many activities, Miss Burdett-Coutts did much to 
promote needlework, for which she had classes, gave prizes, and 
often spoke to the girls at Whitelands Training College. James 
Kay-Shuttleworth, created a baronet in 1849, as Secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education, introduced the system of exam- 
ination of schools by Government inspectors. 


‘ BouLoGNE, VILLA DES MoULINEAUX, 
‘ Friday, Eleventh July, 1856. 
‘, .. I thoroughly agree in that interesting part of your note 
which refers to the immense uses, direct and indirect, of needle- 
work. Also as to the great difficulty of getting many men to 
understand them. And I think Shuttleworth and the like would 
have gone on to the crack of doom, melting down all the thimbles 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and making medals of them to be 
given for a knowledge of Watersheds and Pre-Adamite vegetation 
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(both immensely comfortable to a labouring man with a large 
family and a small income), if it hadn’t been for you. ... 

‘TI spell Harbor without the letter u, because the modern spell- 
ing of such words as “ Harbor, arbor, parlor,” &c. (modern within 
the last quarter of a century) discards that vowel, as belonging in 
that connexion to another sound—such as hour and sour. But, 
if it will be the slightest satisfaction to you, I will take that vowel 
up again, and fight for it as long as I live. U and I shall be insep- 
arable, and nothing shall ever part us.’ 


Miss Burdett-Coutts, having sent a pattern of a drab cotton 
material called ‘ derry,’ which it was proposed to use for overalls 
and other purposes in the Home for Women at Shepherd’s Bush, 
received in reply the following protest : 


‘Tavistock Hovussr, 
‘ Saturday, Fifteenth November, 1856. 

‘I return Derry. I have no doubt it’s a capital article, but 
it’s a mortal dull color. Color these people always want, and color 
(as altered to fancy) I would always give them. In these cast- 
iron and mechanical days, I think even such a garnish to the dish 
of their monotonous and hard lives, of unspeakable importance. 
One color, and that of the earth earthy, is too much with them 
early and late. Derry might just as well break out into a stripe, 
or put forth a bud, or even burst into a full-blown flower. Who 
is Derry that he is to make quakers of us all, whether we will or 
no!’ 


The Home at Shepherd’s Bush was carried on for some years 
with varying degrees of success. There were gratifying cases of 
redemption with new starts in life; and some successful efforts 
at emigration. But, on the whole, the work proved even more 
difficult than Dickens had foreseen: and after many discourage- 
ments and failures the scheme was given up. 


In her efforts to promote the knowledge of what are called 
‘Common Subjects,’ Miss Burdett-Coutts for many years gave prizes 
for papers on such subjects as ‘ Household Work,’ ‘ Needlework,’ 
‘ Thrift,’ ‘Dress,’ and ‘Household Management.’ Sometimes 
selections made from these essays were published in the form of 
a little book, and such a book, dealing with dress, was sent to 
Dickens, and elicited the following replies : 
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TO BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 


‘Orrice or HouszxoLtp Worps, 
‘16 WELLINGTON StrEET NortH, STRAND, 
‘Thursday, Fifth March, 1857. 

‘.. . Now, you will presently go on to say to Mrs. Brown, 
“what a queer man he is! what odd ideas he has sometimes ! ” 
Nevertheless, I can’t help saying that I don’t agree with you in 
your approval of the little essays about Dress. I think them not 
natural—overdone—full of a conventional sort of surface morality 
—disagreeably like one another—and in short, just as affected as 
they claim to be unaffected. Catherine Stanley (page 36), who 
finds out that the reason for not liking a little bit of finery—which 
almost every young person on earth does, remember—human 
nature is “‘ a common thing,” and it is of no use to dream of putting 
it aside—Catherine, I say, who finds out that the reason for not 
liking it and putting it on, is, that she will be “ more really admired ” 
without it, ought to be her successor—Miss Sly. I should call 
Catherine the only honest person of those Seven. 

‘With these exceptions—respecting which I nail my flag to 
the mast with a tenpenny nail at each corner—I have been greatly 
interested in, and pleased with, the whole book. And I heartily 
congratulate you upon it.’ 


‘Wartr’s HoreL, GRAVESEND, 
‘Thursday Night, Ninth April, 1857. 

‘,.. My uneasiness on the Dress point, arose, first of all, 
from the nature of the girls’ remarks. I do not feel them to be 
true, and I have a very great misgiving that they were written 
against nature, under the impression that they would have a moral 
aspect. I attach no blame to the young women—have not a 
doubt that they deceived themselves far more than they will ever 
deceive anybody else—and believe them to have written in a love 
of commendation ; in a rather more disagreeable phase of it than 
a love of dress would show. 

‘T have also long felt the question to be an excessively difficult 
one. Apart from what you so gently and delightfully write in 
your letter (you must not mind my praising it, because it really 
does charm me) of that little womanly vanity and desire to please, 
which a wisdom in comparison with which the best of our lights are 
mere ignorance and folly, has implanted in woman, as one of their 
distinguishing marks, for the happiness of mankind ; I have to add 
an observation which I believe to be a true one. I constantly 
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notice a love of color and brightness to be a portion of a generous 
and fine nature. I feel sure that it is often an innocent part of a 
capacity for enjoyment and appreciation, and general adornment of 
everything, which makes a buoyant, hopeful, genial character. | 
say most gravely that I do Not know what I may take away from 
the good influences of a poor man’s home, if I strike this natural 
common thing out of the girl’s heart who is going to be his 
wife. 

‘It is like the use of strong drinks or the use of strong anything. 
The evil is in the abuse, and notin the use. The distinction between 
the two, and the perception of the medium in which taste and 
propriety are to be found, is the result—one of the results—of a 
generally good, sound, plain education. The natural tendency of 
the sex through all its grades is to a little finery—and I would not 
run counter to that (I make bold to say) agreeable, wholesome, and 
useful characteristic. The frivolous women of a better degree 
who disgust you and all sensible people, have really no education 
whatever that deserves the name.’ 


The two following extracts reflect but imperfectly the anxieties 
and complications that arose from a visit paid Dickens by Hans 
Andersen. 


*Gap’s Hitt Priace, Hicuam, 
‘Third June, 1857. 
. Hans Christian Andersen may perhaps be with us, but 
you won’t mind him—especially as he speaks no language but his 
own Danish, and is suspected of not even knowing that.’ 


‘ 


‘Tavistock House, 
‘Friday, Tenth July, 1857. 
. We are suffering a good deal from Andersen. The other 
day we lost him when we came up to the London Bridge Terminus, 
and he took a cab by himself. The cabman driving him through 
the new unfinished street at Clerkenwell, he thought he was driving 
him into remote fastnesses, to rob and murder him. He conse- 
quently arrived here, with all his money, his watch, his pocket- 
book, and documents, in his boots,—and it was a tremendous 
business to unpack him and get them off. I have arrived at the 
conviction that he cannot speak Danish; and the best of it is, 
that his Translatress declares he can’t—is ready to make oath of it 
before any magistrate.’ 


‘ 
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TO BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 399 


The first paragraph of the letter of September 5, 1857, referring 
to Friday being Dickens’s lucky day of the week, and the one upon 
which he first met Miss Burdett-Coutts, was given in the introduction 


to Part I. 
Richard Wardour, over whose death thousands of people were 


said to have wept, was a character in the play The Frozen Deep, 
by Wilkie Collins. 

Mr. Lemon was, of course, Mark Lemon (1809-70), one of the 
founders, and the first editor, of Punch. 

Mrs. Ternan (née Jarman) was an actress of considerable repu- 
tation, and with two of her daughters acted this year with Dickens 
and his friends in The Frozen Deep. A third daughter married 
the novelist Adolphus Trollope, Anthony’s brother. All were 
close friends of the Dickens family. 


‘Gap’s Hitt Pace, 

* Saturday, Fifth September, 1857. 

‘, . . Mentioning Richard Wardour—perhaps Mr. Wills has not 
told you how much impressed I was at Manchester by the womanly 
tenderness of a very gentle and good little girl who acted Mary’s part. 
She came to see the Play beforehand at the Gallery of Illustration, 
and when we rehearsed it, she said, “I am afraid, Mr. Dickens, I 
shall never be able to bear it ; it affected me so much when I saw 
it, that I hope you will excuse my trembling this morning, for I 
am afraid of myself.” At night when she came out of the cave 
and Wardour recognised her, I never saw anything like the distress 
and agitation of her face,—a very good little pale face, with large 
black eyes ;—it had a natural emotion in it (though it was turned 
away from the audience) which was quite a study of expression. 
But when she had to kneel over Wardour dying and be taken 
leave of the tears streamed out of her eyes into his mouth, down 
his beard, all over his rags,—down his arms as he held her by the 
hair. At the same time she sobbed as if she were breaking her 
heart, and was quite convulsed with grief. It was of no use for the 
compassionate Wardour to whisper, ‘“‘ My dear child, it will be over 
in two minutes—there is nothing the matter—don’t be so dis- 
tressed!”’ She could only sob out, “O! It’s so sad, O it’s so 
sad!” and set Mr. Lemon (the softest-hearted of men) crying too. 
By the time the Curtain fell, we were all crying together, and then 
her mother and sister used to come and put her in a chair and 
comfort her, before taking her away to be dressed for the Farce. I 
told her on the last night that I was sure she had one of the most 
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genuine and feeling hearts in the world; and I don’t think I ever 
saw anything more prettily simple and unaffected. Yet I remember 
her on the stage, a little child, and I dare say she was born in a 
country theatre. 

‘Very pleasant to know, I submit to you and Mrs. Brown. 
And if you ever see, at Kean’s or elsewhere, Miss Maria Ternan, 
that is the young lady.’ 


In 1857 Dickens and Wilkie Collins made a short tour in the 
North of England, and out of this arose the five chapters in House- 
hold Words entitled ‘The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices,’ 
Collins’s grim story is good, but Dickens’s ‘ bit of diablerie’ is 
better, and highly ingenious, for the ghost is of a man who com- 
mitted two murders for gain, and by investments multiplied his 
wealth twelvefold, with the result that his ghost increases in number 
from one to twelve with the striking of the clock ! 


‘Gap’s Hitt Puace, 
‘Sunday, Fourth October, 1857. 

‘. . . Mr. Collins (who never goes out with me on any expedition 
without receiving some damage or other) sprained his leg on our 
second day out; and I had to carry him, @ la Richard Wardour, 
in and out of all the Inns, Railway carriages, &c., during the rest 
of the Expedition. You will see “ Our Lazy Tour ” now going on 
in Household Words. It contains some descriptions (hem !) remark- 
able for their fanciful fidelity, and two grim stories—the first, of 
next Wednesday, by the cripple; the second, of next Wednesday 
fortnight, that is to say in the Fourth Part, by your present cor- 
respondent—a Short Story—a bit of Diablerie.’ 


After the death in June, 1857, of his dear friend Douglas Jer- 
rold, Dickens decided to organise a series of entertainments to 
raise a fund for the benefit of the family. Two subscription per- 
formances were given in the Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, 
of Wilkie Collins’s The Frozen Deep; Dickens gave two readings of 
his Christmas Carol in St. Martin’s Hall, with such immense suc- 
cess that the idea then occurred to him of giving public readings 
for his own benefit. Two of Jerrold’s plays, The Rent Day, and 
Black-eyed Susan, were revived ; lectures were given by Thackeray 
and W. H. Russell (the famous war correspondent of The Times) ; 
there was a third performance of The Frozen Deep, attended by the 
Queen and Prince Consort ; followed by another in the great Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, where Dickens again read his Carol. 
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‘ HULL, 
‘ Wednesday, Twenty-seventh October, 1858. 
‘, , . My tour is now drawing to a close, and I am heartily glad 
to think that it is nearly over, and that I shall soon be at home 
in my own room again. It has been wonderfully successful. My 
clear profit—my own, after all deductions and expenses—has been 
more than a Thousand Guineas a month. But the manner in 
which the people have everywhere delighted to express that they 
have a personal affection for me and the interest of tender friends 
in me, is (especially at this time) high and far above all other 
considerations. I consider it a remarkable instance of good for- 
tune that it should have fallen out that I should, in this autumn 
of all others, have come face to face with so many multitudes.’ 


‘57 GLoucesTER PiacE, HypE Park GARDENS, 
‘ Friday, Twelfth February, 1864. 

‘, . . Onthe last night of the old year I was acting charades with 
all the children. I had made something to carry, as the Goddess 
of Discord ; and it came into my head as it stood against the wall 
while I was dressing, that it was like the dismal things that are 
carried at Funerals. I took a pair of scissors and cut away a 
quantity of black calico that was upon it, to remove this likeness. 
But while I was using it, I noticed that its shadow on the wall still 
had that resemblance, though the thing itself had not. And when 
I went to bed, it was in my bedroom, and still looked so like, that 
I took it to pieces before I went to sleep. All this would have 
been exactly the same, if poor Walter had not died that night. 
And examining my own mind closely, since I received the news, 
I recall that at Thackeray’s funeral I had sat looking at that very 
object of which I was reminded. See how easily a marvellous story 
may be made.’ 


[The selections from letters of Charles Dickens to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, which have appeared in The Cornhill Magazine, 
will be published, with much additional matter and a brief 
biography of the Baroness, in book form at an early date by Mr. 
John Murray.] 
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REFLECTIONS ON A ROTTEN APPLE. 


Our age is obviously the Nonsense Age ; the wiser sort of nonsense 
being provided for the children and the sillier sort of nonsense for 
the grown-up people. The eighteenth century has been called the 
Age of Reason; I suppose there is no doubt that the twentieth 
century is the Age of Unreason. But even that is an understate- 
ment. The Age of Reason was nicknamed from a famous rationalist 
book. But the rationalist was not really so much concerned to 
urge the rational against the irrational; but rather specially to 
urge the natural against the supernatural. But there is a degree 
of the unreasonable that would go even beyond the unnatural. 
It is not merely an incredible tale, but an inconsistent idea. As I 
pointed out to somebody long ago, it is one thing to believe that 
a beanstalk scaled the sky, and quite another to believe that 
fifty-seven beans make five. 

For instance, a man may disbelieve in miracles; normally on 
some a priori principle of determinist thought ; in some cases even 
on examination of the evidence. But on being told of the miracle 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, he is told something 
that is logical if it is not natural. He is not told that there were 
fewer fishes because the fishes had been multiplied. Multiplication 
is still a mathematical term ; and a mob all feeding on miraculous 
fishes is a less mysterious or monstrous sight than a man saying 
that multiplication is the same as subtraction. Such a story, for 
such a sceptic, does not carry conviction ; but it does make sense. 
He can recognise the logical consequence, if he cannot understand 
the logical cause. But no pope or priest ever asked him to believe 
that thousands died of starvation in the desert because they were 
loaded with loaves and fishes. No creed or dogma ever declared 
that there was too little food because there was too much fish. 
But that is the precise, practical and prosaic definition of the present 
situation in the modern science of economics. And the man of the 
Nonsense Age must bow his head and repeat his credo, the motto 
of his time, Credo quia impossibile. 

Or again, the term unreason is sometimes used rather more 
reasonably ; for a sort of loose or elliptical statement, which is at 
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least illogical in form. The most popular case is what was called 
the Irish Bull; often suspected of resembling the Papal Bull, in 
being a supernatural monster bred of credulity and superstition. 
But even this old sort of confusion stopped short of the new sort 
of contradiction. If any Irishman really does say, ‘ We are not 
birds, to be in two places at once,’ at least we know what he means, 
even if it is not what he says. But suppose he says that one bird 
has been miraculously multiplied into a million birds, and that in 
consequence there are less birds in the world than there were before. 
We should then be dealing, not merely with an Irish Bull but with 
a Mad Bull, and concerned not with the incredible but with the in- 
comprehensible. Or, to apply the parable, the Irish have some- 
times been accused of unbalanced emotion or. morbid sentiment. 
But nobody says that they merely imagined the Great Famine, 
in which multitudes starved because the potatoes were few and 
small, Only suppose an Irishman had said that they starved be- 
cause the potatoes were gigantic and innumerable. I think we 
should not yet have heard the last of the wrong-headed absurdity 
of that Irishman. Yet that is an exact description of the economic 
condition to-day as it affects the Englishman. And, to a great 
extent, the American. We learn that there is a famine because 
there is not a scarcity ; and there is such a good potato-crop that 
there are no potatoes. The Irishman, with his bull or his bird, is 
quite a hard-headed realist and rationalist compared to that. 
Thus, the old examples of the fantastic fell far short of the modern 
fact; whether they were mysteries supposed to be above reason 
or merely muddles supposed to be below it. Their miracles were 
more normal than our scientific averages; and the Irish blunder 
was less illogical than the actual logic of events. 

For it seems that we live to-day in a world of witchcraft, in 
which the orchards wither because they prosper, and the multitude 
of apples on the apple-tree of itself turns them into forbidden fruit, 
and makes the effort to consume them in every sense fruitless. 
This is the modern economic paradox, which is called Over-Pro- 
duction, or a glut in the market, and though at first sight it 
sounds like the wildest fantasy, it is well to realise in what sense it 
is the most solid of facts. Let it be clearly understood, therefore, 
that as a description of the objective social situation at this instant 
in this industrial society, the paradox is perfectly true. But it is 
not really true that the contradiction in terms is true. If we take 
it, not as a description but as a definition, if we take it as a matter 
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of abstract argument, then certainly the contradiction is untrue, 
as every contradiction is untrue. The truth is that a third element 
has entered into the matter, which is not mentioned in this abstract 
statement of it. That element might be stated in many ways; 
perhaps the shortest statement of it is in the fable of the man who 
sold razors, and afterwards explained to an indignant customer, 
with simple dignity, that he had never said the razors would shave, 
When asked if razors were not made to shave, he replied that they 
were made to sell. That is A Short History of Trade and Industry 
During the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries. 
God made a world of reason as sure as God made little apples, 
(as the beautiful proverb goes) ; and God did not make little apples 
larger than large apples. It is not true that a man whose apple- 
tree is loaded with apples will suffer from a want of apples ; though 
he may indulge in a waste of apples. But if he never looks upon 
apples as things to eat, but always looks on them as things to sell, 
he will really get into another sort of complication ; which may end 
in a sort of contradiction. If, instead of producing as many apples 
as he wants, he produces as many apples as he imagines the whole 
world wants, with the hope of capturing the trade of the whole 
world—then he will be either successful or unsuccessful in competing 
with the man next door who also wants the whole world’s trade to 
himself. Between them, they will produce so many apples that 
apples in the market will be about as valuable as pebbles on the 
beach. Thus each of them will find he has very little money in 
his pocket, with which to go and buy fresh pears at the fruiterers’ 
shop. If he had never expected to get fruit at the fruiterers’ shop, 
but had put up his hand and pulled them off his own tree, his 
difficulty would never have arisen. It seems simple; but at the 
root of all apple-trees and apple-growing, it is really as simple as 
that. 

Of course I do not mean that the practice is at present simple ; 
for no practical problem is simple, least of all at the present time, 
when everything is confused by the corrupt and evasive muddlers 
who are called practical politicians. But the principle is simple ; 
and the only way to proceed through a complex situation is to start 
with the right first principle. How far we can do without, or 
control, or merely modify the disadvantages of buying and selling 
is quite another matter. But the disadvantages do arise from 
buying and selling, and not from producing: not even from over- 
producing. And it is some satisfaction to realise that we are not 
living in a nightmare in which No is the same as Yes; that even 
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the modern world has not actually gone mad, with all its ingenious 
attempts to do so; that two and two do in fact make four; and 
that the man who has four apples really has more than the man 
who has three. For some modern metaphysicians and moral 
philosophers seem disposed to leave us in doubt on these points. 
It is not the fundamental reason in things that is at fault; it is a 
particular hitch or falsification, arising from a very recent trick of 
regarding everything only in relation to trade. Trade is all very 
well in its way, but Trade has been put in the place of Truth. 
Trade, which is in its nature a secondary or dependent thing, has 
been treated as a primary and independent thing ; as an absolute. 
The moderns, mad upon mere multiplication, have even made a 
plural out of what is eternally singular, in the sense of single. They 
have taken what all ancient philosophers called the Good, and 
translated it as the Goods. 

I believe that certain mystics, in the American business world, 
protested against the slump by pinning labels to their coats in- 
scribed, ‘ Trade Is Good,’ along with other similar proclamations, 
such as, ‘ Capone Is Dead,’ or ‘ Cancer Is Pleasant,’ or ‘ Death Is 
Abolished,’ or any other hard realistic truths for which they might 
find space upon their persons. But what interests me about these 
magicians is that, having decided to call up ideal conditions by 
means of spells and incantations to control the elements, they did 
not (so to speak) understand the elements of the elements. They 
did not go to the root of the matter, and imagine that their troubles 
had really come to an end. Rather they worshipped the means 
instead of the end. While they were about it, they ought to have 
said, not ‘ Trade Is Good,’ but ‘ Living Is Good,’ or ‘ Life Is Good.’ 
I suppose it would be too much to expect such thoroughly respect- 
able people to say, ‘God Is Good’; but it is really true that their 
conception of what is good lacks the philosophical finality that 
belonged to the goodness of God. When God looked on created 
things and saw that they were good, it meant that they were good 
in themselves and as they stood; but by the modern mercantile 
idea, God would only have looked at them and seen that they were 
The Goods. In other words, there would be a label tied to the tree 
or the hill, as to the hat of the Mad Hatter, with ‘ This Style, 10/6.’ 
All the flowers and birds would be ticketed with their reduced 
prices ; all the creation would be for sale or all the creatures seeking 
employment ; with all the morning stars making sky-signs together 
and all the Sons of God shouting for jobs. In other words, these 
people are incapable of imagining any good except that which comes 
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from bartering something for something else. The idea of a man 
enjoying a thing in itself, for himself, is inconceivable to them. 
The notion of a man eating his own apples off his own apple-tree 
seems like a fairy-tale. Yet the fall from that first creation that 
was called good has very largely come from the restless incapacity 
for valuing things in themselves; the madness of the trader who 
cannot see any good in a good except as something to get rid of. 
It was once admitted that with sin and death there entered the 
world something that we call change. It is none the less true and 
tragic, because what we called change, we called afterwards ex- 
change. Anyhow, the result of that extravagance of exchange has 
been that when there are too many apples there are too few apple- 
eaters. I do not insist on the symbol of Eden or the parable of the 
apple-tree, but it is odd to notice that even that accidental image 
pursues us at every stage of this strange story. The last result of 
treating a tree as a shop or a store instead of as a store-room, the 
last effect of treating apples as goods rather than as good, has 
been in a desperate drive of public charity and in poor men selling 
apples in the street. 

In all normal civilisations the trader existed and must exist. 
But in all normal civilisations the trader was the exception ; cer- 
tainly he was never the rule; and most certainly he was never the 
ruler. The predominance which he has gained in the modern world 
is the cause of all the disasters of the modern world. The universal 
habit of humanity has been to produce and consume as part of the 
same process ; largely conducted by the same people in the same 
place. Sometimes goods were produced and consumed on the same 
great feudal manor; sometimes even on the same small peasant 
farm. Sometimes there was a tribute from serfs as yet hardly 
distinguishable from slaves; sometimes there was a co-operation 
between free-men which the superficial can hardly distinguish from 
communism. But none of these many historical methods, what- 
ever their vices or limitations, ever was strangled in the particular 
tangle of our own time ; because most of the people, for most of the 
time, were thinking about growing food and then eating it; not 
entirely about growing food and selling it at the stiffest price to 
somebody who had nothing to eat. And I for one do not believe 
that there is any way out of the modern tangle, except to increase 
the proportion of the people who are living according to the ancient 
simplicity. Nobody in his five wits proposes that there should be 
no trade and no traders. Nevertheless, it is important to remember, 
as a matter of mere logic, that there might conceivably be great 
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wealth, even if there were no trade and no traders. It is important 
for the sort of man whose only hope is that Trade Is Good or whose 
only secret terror is that Trade Is Bad. In principle, prosperity 
might be very great, even if trade were very bad. Ifa village were 
so fortunately situated that, for some reason, it was very easy for 
every family to keep its own chickens, to grow its own vegetables, 
to milk its own cow and (I will add) to brew its own beer, the stand- 
ard of life and property might be very high indeed, even though the 
long memory of the Oldest Inhabitant only recorded two or three 
pure transactions of trade ; if he could only recall the one far-off 
event of his neighbour buying a new hat from a gipsy’s barrow ; 
or the singular incident of Farmer Billings purchasing an umbrella. 

As I have said, I do not imagine, or desire, that things would 
ever be quite so simple as that. But we must understand things 
in their simplicity before we can explain or correct their complexity. 
The complexity of commercial society has become intolerable, be- 
cause that society is commercial and nothing else. The whole mind 
of the community is occupied, not with the idea of possessing 
things, but with the idea of passing them on. When the simple 
enthusiasts already mentioned say that Trade Is Good, they mean 
that all the people who possess goods are perpetually parting with 
them. These Optimists presumably invoke the poet, with some 
slight emendation of the poet’s meaning, when he cries aloud, ‘ Our 
souls are love and a perpetual farewell.’ In that sense, our indi- 
vidualistic and commercial modern society is actually the very 
reverse of a society founded on Private Property. I mean that the 
actual direct and isolated enjoyment of private property, as distinct 
from the excitement of exchanging it or getting a profit on it, is 
rather rarer than in many simple communities that seem almost 
communal in their simplicity. In the case of this sort of private 
consumption, which is also private production, it is very unlikely 
that it will run continually into over-production. There is a limit 
to the number of apples a man can eat, and there will probably be 
a limit, drawn by his rich and healthy hatred of work, to the number 
of apples which he will produce but cannot eat. But there is no 
limit to the number of apples he may possibly sell; and he soon 
becomes a pushing, dexterous and successful Salesman and turns 
the whole world upside-down. For it is he who produces this huge 
pantomimic paradox with which this rambling reflection began. 
It is he who makes a wilder revolution than the apple of Adam 
which was the loosening of death, or the apple of Newton which 
was the apocalypse of gravitation, by proclaiming the supreme 
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blasphemy and heresy, that the apple was made for the market 
and not for the mouth. It was he, by starting the wild race of 
pouring endless apples into a bottomless market, who opened the 
abyss of irony and contradiction into which we are staring to-day, 
That trick of treating the trade as the test, and the only test, has 
left us face to face with a piece of stark staring nonsense written 
in gigantic letters across the world; more gigantic than all its own 
absurd advertisements and announcements; the statement that 
the more we produce the less we possess. 
Oscar Wilde would probably have fainted with equal prompti- 
tude, if told he was being used in an argument about American 
salesmanship, or in defence of a thrifty and respectable family life 
on the farm. But it does so happen that one true epigram, among 
many of his false epigrams, sums up correctly and compactly a 
certain truth, not (I am happy to say) about Art, but about all 
that he desired to separate from Art; ethics and even economics. 
He said in one of his plays: ‘ A cynic is a man who knows the price 
of everything and the value of nothing.’ It is extraordinarily true ; 
and the answer to most other things that he said. But it is yet 
more extraordinary that the modern men who make that mistake 
most obviously are not the cynics. On the contrary, they are those 
who call themselves the Optimists ; perhaps even those who would 
call themselves the Idealists ; certainly those who regard themselves 
as the Regular Guys and the Sons of Service and Uplift. It is too 
often those very people who have spoilt all their good effect, and 
weakened their considerable good example in work and social 
contact, by that very error: that things are to be judged by the 
price and not by the value. And since Price is a crazy and incal- 
culable thing, while Value is an intrinsic and indestructible thing, 
they have swept us into a society which is no longer solid but fluid, 
as unfathomable as a sea and as treacherous as a quicksand. 
Whether anything more solid can be built again upon a social 
philosophy of values, there is now no space to discuss at length 
here ; but I am certain that nothing solid can be built on any other 
philosophy ; certainly not upon the utterly unphilosophical phil- 
osophy of blind buying and selling; of bullying people into pur- 
chasing what they do not want; of making it badly so that they 
may break it and imagine they want it again; of keeping rubbish 
in rapid circulation like a dust-storm in a desert; and pretending 
that you are teaching men to hope because you do not leave them 
one intelligent instant in which to despair. 
G. K. Cresterton. 
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THE BALLOON. 
BY C. M. BUTLER. 


Mrs. BLAKE was busy in her garden, where speedwell and groundsel 
were already weathering the raw earth between the delphiniums 
that edged the path to ‘ Rockett’s Dingle.’ The plants still wore 
the identity discs provided by the nurserymen, and their parents 
had been recently seen at Chelsea. There were none of those 
comfortable flowers—the-old-peony-we-always-had, or the saxifrage- 
that-came-from-Mrs.-Fitzgerald. 

‘Rockett’s Dingle ’ had been a good purchase. One could not 
drift about for ever, and ‘ Balmoral’ or ‘ Kosieneuk,’ which at 
one time Mrs. Blake had actually considered, would have involved 
too drastic an adjustment, for she liked to be able to throw slugs 
over the garden wall without the risk of being involved in a law- 
suit. ‘ Rockett’s Dingle’ was thoroughly satisfying, suggesting, 
as it did, spinneys, vicars, lords of the manor, and Miss Mitford 
tripping past a beanfield for a walk with May; it had oak beams 
and an ingle-nook, company’s water and no basement. 

In front stretched the Common, wild and shaggy, according 
to season frosted with blackthorn or gilded with gorse (which 
was a little heartrending, but in few places can one escape either 
blackthorn or gorse). It possessed that most exotic creature, a 
nightingale, which kindly permitted Mrs. Blake to admire its 
throat as it warbled with Albert Hall fervour in the summer 
evenings. 

Behind the house was a froth of apple- and plum-trees, several 
standard cherries (very exotic), a chicken-run, a tennis court and 
a garage. The lane, a covert for whitethroats, grew not far away 
into the village green, complete with general shop, pump, and the 
‘Horse and Stirrup,’ where the benches suitable for Gaffer Grey 
usually supported tourists from Islington. 

Secluded in thediverging by-roadswere ‘ Wildencote,’ ‘ Burgage,’ 
‘Ferriers,’ and other desirable residences. The inhabitants of 
‘ Ferriers,’ Mrs. Sprot and her daughter Doris, had already been 
to call. 
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As Mrs. Blake, thinking of the Sprots’ visit (an experience as 
foreign for her as the nightingale), enjoyed herself among the 
groundsel, a round coloured object appeared above the garden 
fence. A child was passing up the lane playing with a large balloon. 
Mrs. Blake wondered why she disliked that purple balloon. Far 
back in her memory something grated. She stuck the weeding- 
fork into the ground, and presently she remembered. 

A very large children’s party at the Lestranges’. Barbara 
Lestrange, aged perhaps four, wearing a soft blue chiffon frock 
(exciting enough of itself in days when every little girl wore white 
silk or ‘ nun’s veiling’ with coloured ribbons), stood dreamily in 
the middle of the ballroom—very sweet and very adorable—a 
balloon, golden and diaphanous as a sunset cloud, bobbing at her 
feet—her long-lashed eyes fixed on space. 

‘Barbara,’ said Helen Kennedy (large, motherly, and perhaps 
nine), ‘darling Barbara, do play with me.’ 

To emphasise her appeal and come into the focus of the rapt 
gaze, she knelt down. Immediately there was a loud and terrify- 
ing bang, the blue eyes leaped back into life, the rose-bud mouth 
opened, the flower-like expression broke up into the strangest 
contortions—Barbara Lestrange screamed. The music stopped— 
all was commotion—mothers and nurses ran from every direction, 
pushing aside the bewildered elder girl, saying: ‘There now, 
darling, it’s all right; don’t be frightened. She didn’t mean to 
do it’; carrying away the howling, beautiful Barbara, leaving 
the purple-faced, clumsy, overgrown Helen, her throat swelling 
with the effort not to weep until the high-frilled collar of her broderie 
anglaise frock seemed almost to choke her, stubbing with the blunt 
toe of her dancing-sandal at the shreds of dirty rubber on the 
ballroom floor. 

Even with the lapse of years Mrs. Blake, once Helen Kennedy, 
found it disagreeable to brood over her childish misery. 

She seized the fork and began to think of something pleasant— 
Mrs. Warburton, for instance. She did hope that fate might lead 
Mrs. Warburton to call. She came to church in a coat and skirt, 
and was President of the Women’s Institute—she had greying 
hair, a rather weatherbeaten complexion, and very merry brown 
eyes. It would be fun to talk to her, to have someone with whom 
to enjoy the Sprots—poor Doris, with her neat hair and carefully 
tended complexion and tight, tight necklace—poor Doris, so dull, 
so serious, with no young man to love her. 
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How sad for her, reflected Mrs. Blake, that there was no young 
man in ‘ Rockett’s Dingle.’ No, she had told the enquiring Mrs. 
Sprot, she had no son, no nephew, no young cousin even. 

The young man—she mentioned delicately later on—the rather 
good-looking young man who had been dancing about in the garden 
on the day that the Sprots drove past in their limousine, was a 
demonstrator of fire-escapes. He was bareheaded, because, during 
a rapidly demonstrated descent from the window of the cook’s 
bedroom, his hat had tumbled off into a clump of spirea ; he danced, 
because his manner was naturally enthusiastic and the cook had 
declared that she would rather burn than trust herself to that 
kind of contraption. 

Poor pathetic Doris, thought Mrs. Blake—so young, so desirable, 
so lonely, doomed to live in this sad virginal world, while young 
men spend their weekdays in the City and their week-ends playing 
men’s foursomes. Willingly would Mrs. Blake have had a son 
to offer to amuse Doris. Fair he would have been, and tall, with 
a great many very large mufflers looped round his neck, and a 
Bunty Sports Model. Mrs. Blake would have christened him 
Algernon, and Doris have called him Pops, and he would always 
have been seen in motion, going very fast to nowhere in particular. 

Having no Algernon, sympathetic Mrs. Blake invited the poor 
neglected girl to come one day to play singles on the court by 
the chicken-run. Doris had not been listening to the description 
of her own sad plight, for having driven her mother to ‘ Rockett’s 
Dingle,’ she was now examining a distant herbaceous border in 
an aloof chauffeur’s manner. Though the invitation surprised her, 
she accepted it. The singles, unfortunately, were not altogether 
a success. 


The gong rang, and Mrs. Blake rose from among the groundsel. 
She paused on her way indoors to examine a cistus—that purple- 
flowered variety that glows on the cliffs near Suvla—which was 
the only plant in the garden that had not come from a nursery- 
man. It did not look very healthy. 

It was silly, anyway, to trouble about it, yet she had so few 
tangible things to remember by—not even a photograph or a 
letter. 

‘ Kilbracken ’ had been such an old dry house, and the petrol 
had caught more quickly even than the raiders had anticipated. 
She herself had only just had time to seize Barney from his basket 
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in her room andrun. She had grabbed the case with Dick’s medals 
as she passed through the hall, but a man had taken it from her 
and had flung it back into the flames. 

She drew some soil up round the cistus, and wondered a little 
if the Sprots were merely rather vulgar and not really funny. 

Then she stifled the thought and went indoors. After lunch, 
she put Barney’s biscuit and gravy so that he would find it, and 
stood for a moment in the verandah. The roses were just coming 
into bloom. They would be at their best when it was her turn 
to arrange the church flowers. She had never arranged church 
flowers at Kilbracken, except at the recognised decoration periods 
of Christmas, Easter and Harvest. Floral display at any other 
season would have been considered by the Moritzes as an effort 
to tamper with their religion. Louis XIV had tried to tamper 
with the Moritzes’ religion, with the result that they had quitted 
their shops and farms, and trekked with their sober Godfearing 
families across two seas to Kilbracken Lower, where the current 
generation lived in a certain hardly won prosperity, their children 
filling the pews in church and the benches at the parochial Sunday- 
school, while they contributed with astounding and self-denying 
liberality to various church funds and missionary enterprises. To 
distress them with dahlias or lilium regale was quite unthinkable. 

Mrs. Blake had at first feared that churchgoing in her new 
home might be difficult, provoking too many of those memories 
of which the Moritz families in their solemn Sunday blacks formed 
the backgrounds, but such was not the case. There were so many 
saints’ days and little boys in surplices, and banners of Girl Guides, 
and changes of altar-hangings, and Special Forms of Prayer, that 
she used to forget to be anything but interested. Certainly it 
would be fun to do the flowers. It was fun to become a completely 
new person, to adapt oneself to a new atmosphere, to create an 
individuality. 


She was back among the weeds, when a voice said: 

‘Please don’t get up.’ 

As she rose from her knees she recognised Mrs. Warburton 
with a stick, and a small basket and an air of being out walking 
with the dogs. 

‘TI think,’ said Mrs. Warburton, ‘that you know my cousin, 
Mary Brownlee.’ 

They talked Brownlees as they drifted up the garden path. 
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‘You’ve planted hollyhocks here, I see,’ said Mrs. Warburton. 
‘How brave! Mrs. Leigh, your predecessor here, you know, told 
me that she often tried to grow them, but they always got that 
horrid yellow fungus.’ 

‘These seem to be doing rather well so far,’ said Mrs. Blake. 

‘Perhaps you may be luckier. I see that the cherry-trees are 
still there. The Leighs always talked of cutting them down. The 
village boys were such a nuisance when the fruit ripened. Not 
that they usually had anything of a crop, but the boys did so much 
damage otherwise, trampling on things, and so on.’ 

‘ Well, they are so lovely when they are in blossom that I really 
don’t mind much about the fruit.’ 

‘ Yes, isn’t it exquisite ? There’s nothing so beautiful, I think, as 
acherry-tree in bloom—so thoroughly English and yet so Japanese. 
Oh, you’ve been playing tennis. What do you think of the court ?’ 

‘I think it’s rather a nice court—it has such a pleasant setting, 
hasn’t it? I love that dark fir. A girl who was playing here 
the other day said that it ought to be cut down—that there wasn’t 
enough runback and it made her nervous—but I think she was 
a little hysterical about it really.’ 

‘Quite probably—so many of these girls are, lemon-juice in 
the blood, I imagine, and not paying enough for their cigarettes.’ 

‘She didn’t like the court, either. She said there were too 
many depressions and dandelions, that they put her off her game. 
She was really quite funny about it. I can’t understand all this 
fuss about having tennis courts like billiard tables. After all, 
golf links vary, and that is supposed to be one of the attractions 
of the game. Why should tennis courts be uniform ? ’ 

‘But,’ said Mrs. Warburton, rather puzzled, ‘it’s quite a 
different sort of game.’ 

‘Still, it is only a game, isn’t it? Why be so serious about 
it? This girl couldn’t enjoy herself a bit, she was so pained by 
the dandelions. And it wasn’t as if she were a very good player. 
I beat her quite easily.’ 

‘Still, you know,’ said Mrs. Warburton kindly, ‘if one does 
a thing at all one may as well do it well, and dandelions are rather 
a distraction. Efficiency nowadays is so important, isn’t it, even 
in games—which reminds me that Mary told me how capable a 
person you are, and I wonder if you would be kind enough to help 
me with my political meeting on the twenty-eighth ?’ 

‘T should love to help, but I am afraid I am very vague about 
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politics. You see, I was brought up to consider that all Parlia- 
mentary candidates were equally disreputable, and politics were 
things one did not mention.’ 

‘Oh, but it’s so important nowadays, isn’t it, on account of 
the Empire and this dreadful Socialist menace? We are having 
such a good man, Mr. Battersby Hawkins, Member for Cleeve, to 
speak on the Indian situation—it is so essential to have a real 
grasp of these problems—and then we have tea afterwards. The 
women like it, you know.’ 

‘I can send you some cakes if you like. What kind of politics 
is it?’ 

‘What kind—oh, Conservative, of course. I am afraid I took 
it for granted that you were a Conservative. One must be, mustn’t 
one ?’ 

‘Perhaps then you would prefer meringues,’ said Mrs. Blake, 
ushering her visitor into the hall. ‘I know so little about politics, 
except what Beatrice has told me, but I understand that Con- 
servative teas are really rather special.’ 

* Beatrice ?’ enquired Mrs. Warburton. 

‘The parlourmaid. The Liberals, I understand, have the best 
dance bands, and the Socialists the most original entertainments, 
but the Conservatives have far, far the best food—quite a reputation 
for trifles, in fact—if only, I understand, one had not to listen 
to such a lot of talk first.’ 

‘Just the sort of thing a maid would say,’ sighed Mrs. War- 
burton. ‘ This flapper vote: they have no real ideas whatsoever. 
Perhaps if you were to give her one of these pamphlets——’ 

‘Certainly, and I shall give one to the gardener too. It might 
interest him. He used to be a Liberal, until at their last féte he 
won a stuffed tiger in a raffle, and delivery charges were not included. 
He was so annoyed at having to pay the carriage from Barsley 
that he has become a Communist.’ 

‘ How distressing,’ murmured Mrs. Warburton. ‘A real tiger ? 
So unsuitable.’ 

‘Well, it was dead, of course. Still, he has nowhere to keep 
it except between the beds in the children’s room. One would 
think that they might have nightmares, but they seem to love it. 
I think I voted Socialist myself at the by-election. I know the 
Socialist candidate sent me a map of my way to the polling-booth, 
and that seemed so practical, but perhaps I didn’t vote at all. 
I can’t quite remember.’ 
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Mrs. Warburton was aghast. ‘But surely, you realise how 


serious it all is? If only you would allow me to send you some 


of our literature——’ 

‘I should love to read it,’ said Mrs. Blake consolingly, ‘ but 
I should much prefer to send you the meringues.’ 

‘But you'll come to the meeting, won’t you?’ asked Mrs. 
Warburton brightly. ‘Oh, how nice the drawing-room looks. I 
had no idea it was so large.’ 

‘I’m rather proud of this bureau. I picked it up at a cottage 
auction, and had it cleaned.’ 

‘Charming,’ assented Mrs. Warburton. ‘ And what fascinating 
samplers ! ’ 

‘Aren’t they nice? That’s Prudence Totteridge—Ann Eliza- 
beth Rockett is to hang the other side, but I haven’t quite finished 
her.’ 

‘Finished her 2’ 

‘I am putting a ship in hers, as she is to be 1807, so her uncle 
would probably have told her about Trafalgar. Prudence is earlier, 
you see, so she has Hannah More visiting Pope’s house at Twicken- 
ham and running away with Sir William Stanhope’s pen. That 
is Hannah, fleeing in the punt.’ 

Mrs. Warburton examined Hannah with bewilderment. 

‘But surely this is old ?’ 

‘Yes, isn’t the colouring effective? I have great fun ageing 
them. This one was half tea and half coffee, but I think weak 
Condy’s fluid might be rather good for Ann. What do you think ?’ 

‘Do you mean that you really make them yourself ?’ 

‘Yes. It’s quite easy work really.’ 

‘But the date? And the names ?’ 

‘It’s rather fun choosing them. It’s funny how some names 
seem right and some all wrong. Mercy, for instance——’ 

‘But don’t you think—don’t you feel—’ Mrs. Warburton was 
in a difficulty—‘ don’t you think it would be better perhaps not 
actually to date them—at least not fictitious dates? One never 
knows, you know. You'll excuse me, but to put it quite, quite 
bluntly, it’s almost like a forgery, isn’t it ?—not absolutely true.’ 

‘But it’s just for fun. It’s not to deceive anyone.’ 

‘Yes, of course, of course, I know you wouldn’t—didn’t mean 
—naturally not——’ 

Her voice trailed away. 
Mrs. Blake changed the subject, but presently Mrs. Warburton 
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got up to leave. Ann Elizabeth seemed to have disturbed her 
poise. 

They went out through the verandah where Barney lay basking 
in the sunshine. He growled querulously at the unfamiliar foot- 
steps. 

‘Take care,’ apologised Mrs. Blake. ‘He is silly sometimes 
when he hears strangers. He is blind, and that makes him nervous,’ 

‘Poor dog,’ said Mrs. Warburton sympathetically. ‘ He looks 
very old.’ 

‘Sixteen. It is old for a terrier.’ 

Barney stood up, and wandering uncertainly across the tiles, 
thrust his grizzled muzzle into Mrs. Blake’s welcoming hand. 

‘It’s so sad to have to part with them when they get feeble,’ 
said Mrs. Warburton—‘and yet it is really kinder not to keep 
them alive. There’s such a good man in Cleeve. He put away 
an old spaniel of ours last summer—quite painlessly, you know.’ 

‘Oh, but Barney doesn’t want to be put away,’ protested 
Mrs. Blake. 

‘Still, he can’t have much enjoyment of life, can he, poor 
old fellow? I'll give you the man’s address, or better still, he’s 
coming to us next week to inoculate the retriever. I'll tell him 
to come on here.’ 

‘Oh—but please don’t bother. Really, Barney enjoys things. 
He loves his dinner, and the sun, and we almost caught a mouse 
yesterday. And his sense of smell and hearing are quite good, 
even although his sight has gone.’ 

‘It won’t be any trouble at all really. It’s not at all out of 
his way, and I am sure you'll be glad of it afterwards.’ 

‘Do you know this plant?’ asked Mrs. Blake desperately. 
‘Megasea cordifolia. I saw it recommended in a gardening book 
as an edging plant, but it doesn’t seem quite right somehow.’ 

‘ One of those large saxifrages, isn’t it, with a pinkish blossom ? 
Yes, I know it, but I don’t care for it much—rather a coarse plant, 
I think.’ 

‘A pinkish blossom? I wonder—you don’t think it could 
possibly be that hideous thing that I have known all my life as 
sow’s ear?’ 

‘Possibly. It sounds quite a good vulgar name for it. Well, 
good-bye, thank you so much. You will come to the meeting, 
won't you? I am counting on your help.’ 

The gate clicked behind her, and Mrs. Blake remained for a 
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moment or two gazing distastefully at Megaseu cordifolia, née sow’s 





ear. 
sking Then she turned to go indoors. 
' foot- Outside were her inefficient, undulating tennis court, the doomed 
hollyhocks, the demoralising cherry- -trees. Inside the tawdry bogus 
times samplers leered from the walls. 
yous,’ Somewhere in the distance Barney grumbled unhappily as he 
looks banged his head against a misplaced chair. 


Suddenly Mrs. Blake sat down and buried her face in the cushion 
of the decorator’s carved oak settle, for of what use were these 





tiles, silly shams, and what availed this childish pretence, when all she 
. wanted was the wind, and the mist, and the wide sweep of the 
ble,’ shore, and Dick running up from the sea at Kilbracken, with 
<eep Barney, gay and young and beautiful, dancing at his heels ? 
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u 
sa BENEATH this tree a ghost has lain, 
And not alone; for here imprest 
, The print of slender limbs is plain— 


These two were lying breast to breast! 


. ‘One kiss,’ they said, ‘and then good-night.’ 
They said ‘ One kiss, and then good-bye.’ 
And all the while the moon was bright— 


Two ghosts, or only you and I? 
WINIFRED SHAW. 
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A JOURNEY TO THE VALLEY Ol THE ASSASSINS, 
BY FREYA STARK. 


I 


THE voyager who sails southward along the Syrian coast to Tripoli 
in Asia may see in the mountainous stretch of country between the 
summit of Casius and the northern beginning of Lebanon, half- 
hidden among their rocky spurs and wooded valleys, some of the 
old haunts of the Assassins. 

Under the name of Ismaili these heretics still dwell there, now 
leading peaceful lives round their old strongholds. The traveller 
looks from the steamer-deck to the beauty of their steep coast. 
Its wild history he rarely knows. 

Let us suppose that instead of 1930, this is the year a.p. 1198, 
not long after the death of Saladin. The deck is that of some 
Genoese cargo ship, a round-bellied ¢tarida with canvas set, sailing 
from Negropont by the Lesser Armenia to the Holy Land. The 
high-turreted prow, with little wind to speed it, cuts an edge of 
foam delicate as lace on the dark sapphire smoothness of the sea. 

From the bulwark of the little ‘cage’ or platform round the 
mast, the first-class traveller, perhaps some young man fresh from 
Europe, looks out with all his eyes at the high mountains and 
narrow level shore. Latakia and its fortress are behind him: the 
bay of Jebal, lately recaptured from the Saracens, gradually opens 
out. The ship is sailing so near the land that ruined temple columns 
show prone and gleaming, strewn at the water’s edge. 

The Genoese captain, long-bodied, heavily built, with a Ligurian 
drawl in his clumsy French, climbs alongside. He is dressed in a 
close, weather-stained leather jacket, a dagger from Damascus at 
his belt. He is pleased to have the pirate-haunted Cyclades behind 
him, and to have escaped the Pisan raiders: and he looks out with 
narrowing contented eyes to familiar headlands where now one or 
other of the Christian fortresses is scarcely ever out of sight. 

‘Do you see those hills at the back ?’ he asks suddenly. ‘ That 
is the country of the Assassins.’ 

‘The holy Virgin save us,’ says the traveller. The terrible sect 
is spoken of in many a remote village of Europe and they have 
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murdered in nearly every chief city of Syria during the last hundred 
years. ‘It is a marvel,’ says the young man, ‘to look upon their 
lands so near the Christian marches.’ 

The captain shrugs his shoulderswithaslightgrimace. ‘ Politics,’ 
says he. ‘ These people have as many dealings with us as with those 
of their own faith. It is thought,’ he adds, and lowers his voice 
as he leans upon the rail, ‘that there is more intercourse than is 
good between them and some of our knights here, and that their 
wicked practices and rites are creeping in among our Christian 
Orders. Who can tell? They are not like the other pagans. 
They used to pay allegiance to the kings of Egypt before the uncle 
of King Saladin took Cairo.’ 

The young man turns with some curiosity to the weather- 
beaten adventurer beside him. ‘Have you been in Egypt?’ he 
asks. ‘ You must know these coasts pretty well.’ 

‘Yes,’ says the captain. ‘I was there as a boy. We are still 
welcomed there and do a good trade you know, though we say as 
little about it as we can ; so long as it is not timber or pitch or iron 
we are not much interfered with. But before the Turks came into 
the country you can have no idea of the splendour and riches and 
courteous dealing that were to be met with, war or no war. We 
Christians were treated like princes: indeed the land was free to 
all. We could trade and grow rich with none to gainsay us, and 
justice would be done if we were wronged. They had a Christian 
church even in Cairo at that time, and their kings were on friendly 
terms with many of our lords. And as for their beliefs, they 
belonged as I say to a sect of which these Assassins form a part, 
and which the other pagans abhor. They hold that all creeds are 
given to mankind by some divine prophet; and they used to 
listen with respect to all of them, and gather in great numbers 
to hear debates between one and the other. They themselves, 
however, went far astray. At one time they used to believe 
that their Sultan was God incarnate : and what with that, and 
even more so the atrocities of these Assassins who are a terror to 
all mankind, the other Mahometans came to abominate them.’ 

‘It is a marvel that King Saladin who was so powerful did 
nothing against these people when he took the country.’ 

The captain shakes his head. ‘No one can do anything against 
them,’ he says. ‘King Saladin twice narrowly escaped some of 
their murderers. He came with a great army and besieged their 
hold at Masyaf, which is high up there in the hills: and then as he 
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slept in his tent—and he had strewn ashes around and inside it 
so that every footprint might show and none might approach un- 
perceived—their Prince himself came to his bedside, and left a 
dagger sticking with some verses in a loaf of their bread beside 
him—a particular sort of bread it is—and even changed the lights 
in the tent, for one that’was at the King’s head he put at his feet 
and one at the feet he put at his head, while the King slept. And 
the King only woke to see his enemy’s cloak disappearing round 
the flap of the tent, and called his guards, but nothing could be 
discovered, and no sign of a footstep was on the ashes within the 
tent. The Grand Master was a magician. He kept pigeons that 
brought him news of all the world. No one could stand against 
him. And after this escape, no doubt King Saladin thought his 
friendship better than his enmity, and made terms with him, and 
paid him, they say, to murder the Marquis Conrad of Montferrat 
at Tyre ; and a pity it was, for he was a good friend to us Genoese.’ 

‘T heard of that,’ says the young man. ‘ And I have also heard 
from returning pilgrims that these Assassins are made reckless of 
death by their Prince, who knows how to throw them into a deep 
sleep, and transports them into an enchanted garden where they 
imagine that they taste the delights of Paradise. And thither they 
hope to return if they die while carrying out his commands.’ 

‘ That is so,’ says the captain. ‘ That is what gives these people 
their great patience and courage. They will track down their 
victim for years till they see their chance, and then they will not care, 
but will murder him in church or market-place or anywhere. Of 
their own death afterwards they reck not. Indeed they would 
rather die. The two who killed the Marquis Conrad had been for 
six months disguised as monks in the service of the Seigneurs of 
Ramleh and of Sidon, who were both living in Tyre at that time.’ 

The two men are silent for a minute or so. From their high 
perch they look down into water brilliant and almost black below 
them, and marvel no doubt as we must ever marvel, at the hard 
gem-like beauty of that Aigean Sea. 

‘T have heard,’ says the captain presently pursuing the train 
of his thought, ‘ that this prince is not the sovereign of the Assassins. 
There is another still greater above him, who lives in the province of 
Persia, beyond Armenia, eastward. I do not know how this may be, 
but I think it is probably true, for people who go to trade in Sinope 
and Trebizond, Greeks who have spoken with infidel merchants 
there who deal in furs and spices, tell me that they have heard of 
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this garden and of the Prince, whom they call the Old Man of 
the Mountains, and that travellers from India and from the provinces 
of Balkh and Khorasan come through his territory, and the Armen- 
ians correspond with him. He has many rich lands and castles 
in those parts, but his chief stronghold is a valley surrounded by 
cliffs and precipices, with passes known only to the men of those 
regions: and that is where he keeps his secret paradise.’ 

In some such manner they must have speculated seven centuries 
ago on that ancient seaboard where the gossip of three continents 
has been discussed for the last five thousand years or more. And 
of their casual talk and vague references, picked up by some old 
chronicler, our histories are made. 

The Assassins were a Persian sect. They were a branch of the 
Ismaili ; who were a branch of the Shi’a, who still constitute prac- 
tically the whole of Persia and give particular veneration to Muham- 
mad’s son-in-law ’Ali and the Imams of his house. The Ismaili 
broke away from them over the succession to the seventh Imam 
Ja’far. But it is not their theology which is interesting so much 
as their politics. They were exploited by an able and unscrupulous 
Persian family then settled in Palestine, and they devoted themselves 
to the undermining and gradual destruction of every kind of faith 
by a system of initiation subtly graded for every stage of super- 
stition and belief till, in its highest ranks, it seems to have cul- 
minated in absolute free thinking. They established the principle 
of obedience to one of their own family as the depositary of the 
Divine Wisdom, and having seated themselves on the throne of 
Egypt, under the name of Fatimite caliphs, they increased in wealth 
and power, encouraged the love of learning for its own sake, and 
alone among the nations of their day, practised religious toleration. 

Egypt truly became for a short time the centre of civilisation ; 
and the Ismailian propagandist could be met with from Morocco 
to China. One such came into contact with a young Persian Shiite 
of Rei called Hasan-i-Sabah, who joined the sect in the year 1071. 
He was to become the first Grand Master of the Assassins. 

Such adventurers have ever been numerous in Persia. But the 
young Hasan did more than most of his kind for—apparently out 
of his own inventiveness—he brought a new Idea into the Political 
Science of his day and treated murder as the suffragette the hunger 
strike, turning it into an avowed political weapon. 

Even in his own lifetime it brought him power which spread 
from north Persia to the Mediterranean. He was the fear and 
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execration of his neighbours. Unable to touch him, they reacted 
against the whole family of the Ismailians, who had further added 
to their crimes by developing a bloodthirsty branch of Carmathians 
in east Arabia. The perfunctory censure of the orthodox turned 
to denunciation and invective as the movement became more 
dangerous. The parent sect in Egypt, together with the Fatimite 
caliphs who represented it, now a feeble crew, paid for the unpopu- 
larity of their offspring and for their own degeneracy by going down 
altogether before the Seljuks and the family of Saladin. 

The Assassins themselves, however, continued to prosper. They 
had taken over some Ismailian and other strongholds in Syria, 
which they governed as semi-independent colonies from Persia, 
and they there came into contact with the crusading princes. It 
has never been made clear how much the organisation of the great 
Christian fighting orders owed to this unchristian confraternity. 
It has been suggested that the Order of the Templars was based 
in some degree on that of their opponents: a comparison of the 
hierarchy and general administration of the two shows them to 
be curiously identical ; and this may have lent a certain colour to 
rumours and accusations which brought about the Templars’ down- 
fall when later on their riches tempted the lawyers of Philippe 
le Bel. 

By that time the Assassins had ceased to be an active power. 

No longer independent, the Syrian Fedawis degenerated from 
martyrs into professional murderers. In the days of Ibn Batuta 
their crimes used to be paid for in advance: if they survived, they 
enjoyed their earnings, which otherwise went to support their 
wives and families. They are now quiet country people, and will 
talk freely of anything except their religion. 

But in Persia the Mongol armies came from the east and in 
1256 under Hulagu Khan took the Assassin fortresses one after the 
other. The central stronghold of Alamut might and should have 
held out. It stands in an impregnable valley south of the Caspian 
in the legendary mountain range of the earliest fabulous Persian 
kings. Hasan had come there when, nearing forty, a failure and 
an exile from both the Turkish and the Egyptian courts, he decided 
to carve his own way unaided, and had spread his propaganda for 
nine years through Persia and Khorasan: and the tale has it that 
after being the governor’s guest and seeing the matchless strength 
of the position, he returned and obtained it in 1091, seemingly by 
friendly means ; and never left it until his death thirty-four years 
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later. He lived there with his secret garden and his devoted Fedawis 
around him, and combined assassination with the liberal arts in 
his efficient way. But after nearly two hundred years, madness and 
weakness came upon the sovereigns of Alamut. Rukneddin, a 
hostage among the Mongols, ordered his unwilling garrisons to 
surrender before Mangu the Great Khan caused him to be murdered 
as he travelled towards him, a prisoner, through the passes of the 
hills; and his posterity, migrating southward to Qum and thence 
to Sindh, continued in the spiritual headship of the Ismailians who 
still exist scattered from India to Persia and Zanzibar, and who pay 
regular tithes to the descendant of the Old Man, H.H. the Agha 
Khan, winner of the Derby of 1930. But the Assassins’ valley and 
the Rock of Alamut no longer know their ancient lords. 


I had long wished to go there, and kept it in my mind as one 
of the places worth a visit in the world. But there were obstacles. 
One of the chief was that I could not find it on my map. There 
was Alamut district, but no Alamut village, nor indeed is there such 
a village, as I will explain later when I reach the valley. 

The second obstacle was that I knew no Persian. A friend who 
is more intelligent than I am told me that this could be overcome 
in three months. I devoted four hours a day to hard work during 
the spring of last year and was able to carry on ordinary incorrect 
conversation by the middle of May when I packed my bed and my 
saddle-bags and started from Hamadan for Qazvin one fine morning 
in a car with a Persian and two veiled ladies and a little girl who 
were returning to Resht. 

I had discovered by then that Alamut has been visited eight 
or nine times at least by Europeans. One starts from Qazvin ; one 
crosses the Talaghan range and reaches the Alamut river ; and the 
castle is at a place called Qasir Khan on the left. That was as 
much as I knew. 

The day was fine; our party friendly. At noon we lunched 
by the roadside in a young wood of poplars at the village of Avah 
and bought eggs from an old man sitting in the dust. My fellow- 
travellers had been to a brother’s funeral in Hamadan: they were 
now taking his small child home to marry their little boy later on : 
they would send her to school first, they said. 

‘In our country, if you marry them too young, their children 
die,’ said I, trying to do the best I could for the wee mite. She 
was seven years old. 
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‘We shall wait another five years,’ said they. 
The old lady, the brother’s mother, dressed in the fashion of her 
youth, with enormous full black trousers gathered and sewn into 
black socks so that she was encased altogether, was on her first 
journey. So was Fatima, and as gay over it as a sparrow. She 
and I amused ourselves by feeding a family of hens in the speckled 
shade of the young trees: her uncle gave us glasses of pale tea: 
along the dusty road cars sped by: two British officers in sun 
helmets: they would be shocked if they noticed me sitting here 
like a gipsy. Luckily I was beneath their notice: I was free of 
all that: the empty Persian plains were around me, and crested 
mountain ranges: the world so beautiful, full of surprises, rushing 
through space we know not whither, was mine to do what I liked 
with for a while. 

That evening from the Grand Hotel in Qazvin I sent my letters 
of introduction. 

One of them produced the landlord himself, an old Parsee with 
a business eye and the most discriminating taste in Shiraz wine. 
The second produced Mr. Sookias, of the A.P.O.C., who introduced 
me to Armenian society at his wife’s house and devoted himself 
most kindly to my enterprise. The third was from Bahai friends 
in Baghdad, and gave me my most charming acquaintance in Persia, 
Dr. As’ad el Hukuma, to whom the very hand of Fortune herself 
must have led me blindfold, for he and his brother are the present 
owners of the Rock of Alamut. 

Apart from these, the city leaders who run the local politics and 
gesticulate over the daily papers in the dining-room of the ‘ Grand 
Hotel’ soon heard the news and gathered round to discuss history and 
advice. For once in a while, the explanations I could offer for my 
travels were sufficient and reasonable. They knew about Hasan-i- 
Sabah : they thought it natural that one should journey from England 
to see his castle : the Persian’s mind, like his illuminated manuscripts, 
does not deal in perspective: two thousand years, if he happens 
to know anything about them, are as exciting as the day before 
yesterday ; and the country is full of obscure worshippers of leaders 
and prophets whom the rest of the world has long ago forgotten. 

In the East, too, one may yet travel disinterestedly to acquire 
wisdom only, and I have entered a mosque where Christians are 
not encouraged by pleading that I came as a ‘ seeker after truth.’ 
But it is a reason which is never worth offering to the police. The 
Commandant of Qazvin, when he came for his evening apéritif 
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and heard about it all, looked dubiously upon me. If I had not 
been surrounded and supported by most of the Town Council, there 
would have been trouble. 

Next morning, one of the enthusiasts sent me a servant. I did 
not know what to do about it, for I did not want him. He was 
small and cringing and cadaverous. Everything, even his skin, 
hung loose about him. He was so apologetic for existing at all 
that he seemed to be trying to shrink out of his own body into 
some even more insignificant nothingness. If one had wished to 
hang him up on a peg and forget him, which one would do very 
soon, there was nothing stiff enough to do it by except his high 
starched collar. 

The Doctor saved me. He alone had actually been in the 
Alamut valley, and assured me—as I knew before—that a servant 
from the town could only cause vexation and trouble among the 
hillmen. He brought a man of his own, Kerbelai ’Aziz of Garm- 
rud, a charvardar or muleteer who spends his life between the 
Caspian passes and was to answer for my comfort and safety: a 
bit of a man, with a straight nose and shrewd little eyes as good- 
humoured in expression as I afterwards found him to be. He 
would ‘ be like my mother,’ he said, and twirled his ugly peaked 
cap in his hands while the Doctor, portly, urbane, and slow, wrote 
for me to his brother in Shutur Khan. 

Next morning we started. 

The caravan was larger than I had imagined. Not only had 
’Aziz brought Ismail and Elias, two sub-charvardars from Alamut, 
to do the work while he himself rode like a gentleman: but his 
mother, an eagle-faced old woman under a white cotton chadur, 
and his small sick son, were also on their way back to Garmrud. 
It was not my affair. I paid two tomans a day and was to be 
provided with all I required including food, for as long as I wished ; 
and I was pleased with the company of the old lady, who was 
cheerful and friendly, would leap a torrent when necessary as if 
she were seventeen instead of seventy, and after a day’s riding over 
the hills, would turn her attention to excellent pilaus full of almonds 
and raisins, of which, like Dr. Johnson with his lemons in the 
Hebrides, I carried a store at my saddle bow. 

Little Muhammad seemed to be in the last stages of illness, 
unfit for riding on mules, and hard-boiled eggs and chupattis, and 
I feared that we might have to bury him by the way. I gave 
advice, which was agreed to sadly, and disregarded: he took my 
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biscuits, and proceeded to eat them as well as all the rest: and 
strange to say, got better day by day. His grandmother held him 
on her swaying high perch above the corded baggage, and whenever 
I turned round I saw his little peaked face against the receding 
landscape of the Qazvin plain. 

The city wall crumbles there amid vines and yellow roses. We 
went north-east, and left the road, and made by a rough track for 
Ashnistan in the foot-hills across the desert in flower. The moun- 
tains were on our left. A far peak that shone with melting snow 
just showed above the nearer range whose long unbroken ridge ran 
brown and level from west to east. We approached it slowly, 
rising gently across the plain. 

Far-spaced villages under trees, like islands, stood with corn- 
fields around them; and black oxen busy at the ploughing: the 
peasants’ cries came to us as they turned at the furrow’s end. 
Between the villages, the desert grass already withering into summer 
was thick with flowers of many kinds, so that it was a joy to walk 
over, and ’Aziz, perspiring beside me, for he was too polite to ride 
when I walked, begged me to mount in vain. 

The track goes beyond Ashnistan to a place of pilgrimage: but 
we left it and stayed in the village land among the foothills to 
rest through the hot hours beside a leat of running water, where 
the village itself, with flat roofs and arched mud gateway on a rise, 
and vines and fruit trees and a grassy glade of old mulberry trees 
where the crows cawed like English rooks in a park, were all hidden 
from us by poplar trees and willows. 

I sent Ismail for ‘mast’ or curds; the village headman came 
back with him, carrying them in a blue bowl, not too cordially : 
I was a Christian ; he would not share my meal. But his two wives 
by and by adventured their less important souls with a little chicken, 
while the men smoked, and I lay in the grass and wished I knew 
the names of all the birds. The peasants were not unkind. My 
mountaineers despised them, and apologised. ‘To-morrow,’ they 
said, ‘ we shall be among our own people in the hills.’ I thought 
of the Qadi of Qazvin, who used to walk abroad in the days of the 
Assassins dressed in a coat of mail against the hillmen: no doubt 
the mutual opinions of highlander and lowlander are always much 
the same. 

The rich land of Ashnistan ended with the suddenness peculiar 
to the East, and we spent the afternoon climbing easily through 
folds of small uncultivated valleys, very barren. The sun shone ina 
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pleasant loneliness. We met no human beings save two men with 
sticks and loose cotton trousers, travellers from the hills. An eagle 
on a rock turned his flat head and yellow eyes upon us, but did not 
move till Ismail, creeping up, frightened it with a stone, and came 
leaping back amused at my reproaches. 

I liked my escort. I was their first European. They treated 
me with easy charming courtesy, as one of themselves, and tried 
to please me with stories and slow melancholy ballads and flowers 
brought with both hands outstretched in the pretty Persian gesture, 
which must surely originally be the same as the feudal giving of 
hands in homage. 

_ When we reached some little trickle of water oozing out of the 
hillside among kingcups, Elias filled his black felt cap like a round 
bowl and offered it as the ballad knight his helmet. Black hair 
fell about his ears and made a wild frame for his high shaven 
forehead and brilliant eyes and meeting eyebrows. The tight blue 
cotton jerkin, a dirty old sash wrapped over it round the waist, 
a leather wallet behind for a knife, and the quaint black caps like 
overgrown skull caps, made these men look as if they belonged to 
some fifteenth-century Italian picture. They were wild and simple 
and peaceful. They had not yet reached the point of sophistication 
where the miraculous is separated from everyday life, and were 
ready to believe anything in the vast and strange world. So they 
must have been when the philosopher of Rei tried his tricks upon 
them and gave them the dream of Paradise in exchange for their 
lives. They were faithful and devoted too. They separated the 
universe into two parts of which one was the Alamut valley: and 
by the third day I think they looked upon me as having acquired 
its freedom, and took charge of my money and all that belonged 
to me far more carefully than I could have done for myself, and 
if we slept in a strange village of the plain, would group them- 

selves round my camp-bed on the ground, with their heads on 

the saddle bags, to guard my sleep—rather to my discomfort, I 

must say. 

’Aziz was superior to the other two, with a certain amount of 
knowledge picked up during his sojourns in Qazvin and Khurramabad 
on the coast—or Tanakabun as it is known locally. Between these 
two centres his life was spent like a weaver’s shuttle to and fro. 
He kept a shop, and could read and write, and has made the pil- 
grimage to the four Holy Cities of Iraq, walking stage by stage for 
a month across the Persian plateaux and ranges and the dreary 
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Mesopotamian plain. He it was who ventured on a sardine out 
of my box, under the anxious gaze of all the party and several 
villagers, and with some nervousness of his own: that one should 
be able to carry these fish into the mountains seemed to all some- 
thing so miraculously verging on magic that I had covert appre- 
hensive glances from some who were not as sure of my harmlessness 
as my own charvardars. 

In the late afternoon we reached Dastgird, at the foot of our 
first range. The Qazvin plain reappeared on the south, below the 
rounded foothills. Our mules had only walked for five hours, an easy 
first day’s stage, but the solitude and the slow dreamlike travelling 
in the sun already made it seem as if we were remote from the 
world’s business in some little backwater of time. 

The village was small and poor, with a scanty supply of water 
which made its vines and apricots look stunted: and the people 
were fanatical and begged ’Aziz in whispers not to drink out of 
my cup—a piece of advice I was by no means unwilling he should 
take. 

The Imams of Kadhimain seem to have scattered their families 
over this region: Musa’s son Jacob has a little mosque here, with 
a tattered green shroud round the tomb and the hand of ’Abbas 
cut out in tin, all very poor and dilapidated: but the graveyard 
is grass-grown, surrounded by a low wall with the blue distance 
beyond it and a sycamore above, and this gives it an atmosphere 
of peace unusual to the bleak and dingy Moslem tombs. 

*Aziz took me back through the village, a placid hen destined 
for pilau nestling in his arm, while the Elders, sitting over their 
long pipes in the sun, looked at us glumly. They did not come to 
call: they left us to the inferior company of the women, who were 
stingy with the melted butter, said the mother of ’Aziz after what 
sounded like a fight. ‘They are people of the plain,’ she explained 
witheringly, with the light of battle still in her eyes. The Highlands 
must have won again as usua., for when the pilau came she poured 
the butter over it in a rich stre2m amid a cowed but regretful silence. 
Sobs from a little girl whose parent had just saved her from my 
toffee added pathos to the scene. I was careful afterwards how I 
gave things to children, though I never met this sort of bigotry 
again. Meanwhile it was depressing to sit in the midst of so much 
disapproval. It froze to horror when they saw me drinking tumblers 
of what ’Aziz told them was arak out of my water-bottle : and though 
my small gift next morning restored harmony, with embraces and 
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protestations, I left Dastgird as prejudiced as any of the party 
against Lowlands in general. 

It was five-thirty, in the cool light before sunrise. We climbed 
northward up a steep open ravine or gully towards the Chala pass, 
The air grew more buoyant with the height, and fold upon fold 
of lower land gathered between us and the southern plain. On 
the shaly slopes there was little soil ; hard thorny grass and flowers, 
larkspur and lavender, mignonette, lousewort, delicate frilled 
scabious, and a pink cruciform blossom, zthionema, which grew 
in tufts on the rocky ledges so thickly that it gave a faint colour 
to the snow- and sun-bleached valley. No plough land or human 
dwellings were here, except black nomad tents in a far corrie, where 
the wandering shepherd people take care of the village sheep through 
the summer. ‘ My flock is there,’ said ’Aziz, pointing to a far hill. 
‘In the autumn they bring it back to me.’ He panted behind me, 
for I was leaping on delighted with the mountain steepness underfoot. 

We began to meet the stream of traffic which carries the Caspian 
rice across these passes. The rice is mentioned in a Chinese report 
of the second century, and is still carried along its ancient ways. 
The men from Alamut came striding down with their laden mules 
behind them. Their white frieze coats, fastened on one side, were 
wrapped tightly against the cold; the straight-stemmed Kurdish 
pipe stuck in their sashes ; their henna’d red beards were trimmed 
short in the Moslem way. They had squarer faces than the towns- 
folk, with open brows and longish nose, straight or slightly 
curved, but not aquiline. They greeted us with jovial friendly 
greetings ; looked at me wonderingly ; and welcomed me to their 
country. The small bells tied at the mules’ hindquarters tinkled 
pleasantly through the still morning air as the long trains came down 
the zigzag path. And after three and a half hours we came by 
the source of the stream; and after that to the long whale’s back 
of the ridge; and looked on the Alamut country below. 

This is a great moment, when you see, however distant, the goal 
of your wandering. The thing which has been living in your 
imagination suddenly becomes a part of the tangible world. It 
matters not how many ranges, rivers or parching dusty ways may 
lie between you: it is yours now for ever. So did those old Bar- 
barians feel who first from the Alpine wall looked down upon the 
Lombard plain, and saw Verona and its towers and the white 
river-bed below them: so did Xenophon and Cortez, and every 
adventurer and pilgrim, however humble, before them or after : 
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and so did I as I looked over that wide country, intersected by red 
and black ranges, while the group of hillmen around me, delighted 
with my delight, pointed out the way to the Rock in a pale green 
cleft made small by distance far below. 

There was the Assassins’ valley, tilted north-eastward : before it, 
among lower ridges, the Shahrud river showed a gleaming bend. 
Beyond and higher than all, uplifted as an altar with black ridges 
rising up to it through snowfields, Taht-i-Suleiman, Solomon’s throne, 
looked like a throne indeed in the great circle of its lesser peers. Its 
white drapery shone with the starched and flattened look of melting 
snow in the distance: the black rock arms of the chair were sharp 
against the sky. 

Below it and nearer, but still above the snowline, were the passes : 
—the Salambar where we hoped to travel, and the Syalan still 
blocked with snow. The Elburz summits were hidden by their 
own range on which we stood, but one could see the general trend 
of the land from the uninhabited region of the north-east, de- 
scending on either side of the Alamut valley, which it enclosed in steep 
slopes, until it sank north of us into the smooth untidy hillsides of 
Rudbar, which lay beyond the Shahrud below us, a region now 
green with transient grass, but waterless and barren, where many 
easy passes lead to the Caspian shore. 

Hence descending, we left the Alpine air of the heights, and 
dropped through flocks of black goats grazing, by steep ploughed 
patches in hanging corries of the hills, and by more numerous 
streams, through a small sacred grove of junipers to Chala village, 
and decided to spend the night there, for the Alamut bridge below 
Badasht was reported washed away. 

It was a steep hamlet hung over a ravine and small torrent that 
tumbled down to the Shahrud and wore itself a rocky bed far 
below the tilted cornfields and walnut trees under whose shade I 
spent a lazy afternoon. 

Towards sunset I wandered above the village, into the mud- 
built mosque where the children had finished school, and up among 
sweet briar and narrow terraces of corn and beans, till I could see 
the deceptive green landscape of Rudbar shining like Arcadia in 
the last light opposite, and a snowy peak behind. 

Three boys came up and sat beside me while I asked them names 
of hills. They talked to me with the pleasant eagerness of youth. 
‘That,’ they said, ‘is Gavan Kuh behind Rudbar. The others we 
do not know.’ Gavan Kuh and Taht-i-Suleiman were the only 
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two mountains marked on my map, which confined itself to a few 
villages near blue and red lines of rivers and paths, with shaded 
unnamed ranges in between. Henceforth I made up my mind to 
collect my own names and fill them in as I went along, and began 
gradually to discover the joys and difficulties of a geographer, and 
the general inaccuracy of human beings. I believe I have read in 
the History of European Morals that inaccuracy is the cause of 
half the troubles of mankind. I came to endorse this. I would 
ask six people and get a different name from each for the selfsame 
hill: when in doubt they invented or borrowed one from some- 
where else to please me. There was an economy of names to begin 
with: people had not sat down like Adam and Eve, who had 
nothing else to do, to look at objects and say: ‘ What shall we 
call it?’ They gave a name toa whole region, and then made it 
do for whatever village, river, mountain, or pass belonging to it they 
happened to wish to define. This explained the difficulty of locating 
Alamut, which is neither village nor castle but the main valley only, 
and by courtesy the river whose proper name is Alamut Rud. 
By sifting and collating, by telling Ismail that he was a liar and 
getting ’Aziz to ask every likely man we met, I gradually got the 
landmarks of my line of march ; and also acquired such a reputa- 
tion for geographical curiosity, that strangers would come up and 
bring me names unasked. In the villages in the evenings I would 
show my map to the men squatting round the samovar, and ex- 
plain how it is gradually made by the report of travellers who give 
what they can for the benefit of others after them, so that to offer a 
wrong name is like wilfully misleading a stranger when he asks 
the way. This they understood and became careful to tell me what 
I wanted, and even Ismail, whom I accused of being the father of 
every mistake printed between Alamut and the Caspian, occasionally 
managed to say something I could believe. 


(To be continued.) 




















SOME MACHINES I HAVE WORKED! 
BY W. F. WATSON. 


SrROLLING into the ‘ World Turned Upside Down’ the other morn- 
ing, whom should I see lolling against the bar but my old friend 
and fellow-turner, Jack Frobisher. 

‘Heard the news, Billie ? ’ he asked in a tragic, sepulchral voice. 

‘What news?’ said I rather testily, for I was not in the best of 
tempers. 

‘Why, they’ve reduced the staff 50 per cent. in the tool-room at 
the Sweet Tone Gramophone Company !’ 

‘Have they really, Jack!’ I began to get interested. ‘ Were 
you one of the unlucky ones ?’ 

‘Sure, Billie! I copped it all right . . . about a fortnight 
ago.” 

‘H’m! You'd been there a long time, hadn’t you, Jack ?’ 

‘Over ten years, Billie! Of course, we’ve known for weeks 
that some were going to be put off, but I didn’t dream that J should 
be one of ’em .. . after ten years . . . did think I’d got a per- 
manent job. . .!’ 

‘A permanent job! My dear Jack, there’s no such thing now- 
adays. Industrial conditions change so rapidly that one’s job hangs 
by a mere thread which anything may at any moment break!’ 

‘So it seems. I don’t know what I’m going to do. I’m no 
chicken, you know... fifty-two next birthday ... it’s the 
daughter I’m thinking about. She’s up at college—you know, won 
a scholarship at the Central School—that’s costing me a pound a 
week,’ 

‘Oh, well, Jack! There’s no need to get too despondent about 
it. Something may turn up... I guess you’re hunting round 
for another job!’ 

‘Bet your sweet life, Billie! Why, I’ve had two already !’ 

This was very surprising, for trade is very bad, and there are 
many turners who have been unemployed for months. 

‘You’re lucky, Jack, to drop into a job so quickly !’ 

‘Lucky!’ scoffed Jack. ‘Lucky! Luvaduck, Billie! You 
should have seen the shop I’ve just left!’ Then I noticed his tool- 
bag on the floor. ‘ Yes, I chucked it up this morning . . . couldn’t 
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stand it any longer. The lathe I had to work... Blimy, Bill, 
it was an old crock. Should think it was fifty or sixty years old, 
And there were no blooming tools, either... !’ 

‘What make was it?’ I interrupted. 

‘Blowed if I know, boy. There was no name-plate on it. 
Guess the makers didn’t want anybody to know. I had to bore and 
turn a brass plate ... you should have seen the chuck... 
wouldn’t grip at all. Fancy! After working ten years at the 
Sweet Tone. I was fiddling about with that blooming job for more 
than a day ... honestly. I could have done it in an hour under 
proper conditions. I got thoroughly fed up at the finish, so when 
the coddy came round this morning and started moaning, I told 
him to make my time up.’ 

Poor old Jack! I knew the tool-room at the Sweet Tone 
Gramophone Company. It is thoroughly up to date ; the machines 
are all modern, small tools and details are provided in abundance, 
and there is no need to fiddle for anything. In addition, the pay 
is much above the minimum. To be unexpectedly pushed from 
such a job after ten years’ service would be a shock to anyone, 
but to have to go into a shop where the machinery is obsolete and 
the equipment bad—and the pay poor—was infinitely worse. 

Jack Frobisher is typical of many turners. Put them in front of 
a good machine, give them plenty of tools and tackle, and they can 
do a job with the next man—to a tenth of a thou. ; but ask such 
men to tackle a decent job on an indifferent lathe with poor tools, 
and they are beat. It is largely a question of training, temperament 
and adaptability. A man who has spent several years in a modern 
shop is apt to lose the art of fiddling, and, having become thoroughly 
accustomed to an up-to-date tool, he sometimes conceives a con- 
tempt for old lathes, and may regard it as being beneath his dignity 
to work one, just as many old-time mechanics considered labour- 
saving machinery as being not worthy of their skill. Fancy working 
an old crock after running a brand-new tool lathe ! 

It is a noticeable fact that many machinists never trouble to 
understand the machine they are called upon to work. They know 
at what speed to run for different materials, they know how to 
manipulate the divers handles and levers governing the gears, 
traverses, and screw-cutting attachments, they may know how to 
grind and set their tool properly—they must know all this, of course, 
in order to earn their living. But it is not sufficient merely to 
understand the elementary functions of a machine, one needs to 
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master the psychology (if I may use such a term in this connection) 
of a lathe. 

I often think a machine possesses something akin to a soul, and 
will respond to an understanding operator. There is something in 
the workshop phrase, ‘I can make the thing talk!’ or instance, a 
man may have a very fine lathe, good tools and tackle. The tool 
may be properly ground and set, and yet suddenly, for no immedi- 
ately apparent reason, the blessed thing will not go right—the tool 
chatters, or dips, or does not cut parallel. 

‘That’s funny !’ muses the puzzled workman. ‘It’s been going 
right all the morning. Wonder what’s the matter! Can’t under- 
stand it!’ 

Taking the tool out, he re-grinds and re-sets it, and tries again. 
There is no improvement, so he tries another tool, and when that 
fails to stop the trouble, he lowers the speed—without avail. The 
man loses his temper, which makes matters worse. And probably 
the cause of the trouble is that the machine simply wants humouring. 
It may be squeaking because it has not been properly treated—it 
has not been kept properly adjusted. A quarter of a turn of a 
screw in the slide will make all the difference. Possibly there is a 
couple of thou’ play in the back-thrust or the main bearings. The 
tiniest adjustment imaginable, humouring, as it were—and the 
machine will respond at once. Don’t I know it! 

The itinerant turner, when starting on a fresh job, seldom knows 
what make of machine he will have to operate until he gets inside 
the shop. The boss does not ask what sort of lathe one has been 
used to, nor whether one can work a particular brand—as a turner, 
one is expected to get away with any type of lathe. And one gets 
many surprises in the course of a lifetime. 

‘Ha!’ says the vacancy officer at the Employment Exchange 
one fine morning. ‘I’ve gota job for you, youngman. The Accur- 
ate and Precise Tool and Engineering Co., Ltd., require the services 
of a good turner, one used to working to fine limits.’ 

Away you go with the jolly old green card to locate this firm, 
the existence of which was, to you, previously unknown. On the 
way you visualise a nice little shop with fairly modern plant, 
and you probably think to yourself, ‘ This’ll just suit me for a bit 
... near home... and all the rest...!’ Even when you 
discover the firm tucked away in an old stable, you will attempt to 
console yourself with the possibility that the equipment will be 
all right. But when, after having got the job, you turn up next 
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morning, you will no doubt find a couple of obsolete lathes, a dilapi- 
dated old drilling machine, a worn-out milling machine, and per. 
haps a rickety old shaper. Even the vices are umpteen years old 
and incapable of gripping anything properly. And as for tools . . 
well . . . unlessa man hasa few in his kit-bag—probably ‘ pinched’ 
from other firms—he doesn’t stand an earthly chance of making 
good. Many of these small employers live from hand to mouth, 
and cannot afford to buy a lot of tool steel, and they actually rely 
upon the turners to have a few pieces to carry on with. It is not 
unusual for a man working in one of these shops to ask a pal working 
in another establishment, to scrounge a few bits of tool steel. I 
have done it many times. 

On the other hand, one may find tip-top machinery and an 
abundance of tools and tackle in the most unpretentious factories, 
and old worn-out machines still in service in some of the mass- 
production establishments. 

; It would be difficult to say how many different types of lathe I 
have handled during thirty-four years’ experience in fifty-four shops. 
One does not always stick to the same machine; I remember 
working five different patterns in one factory. That is another 
interesting feature about engineering—the variety of lathes often 
to be found in the one establishment. A firm opens up with, say, a 
couple of lathes, both different. As the business grows the plant is 
added to, each new or second-hand lathe being entirely different to 
any of the others. There were fourteen in one small shop I 
worked at, and not two of them were alike. But, many as I have 
handled, I dare swear there is an equal number I have not yet 
touched. 

Thirty years ago the English type of lathe predominated in this 
country, and it may be said that the Whitworth make was the most 
popular, and probably the best. Certainly it was, and is, a good 
tool for general engineering work, but like most of the English type, 
it is too heavily built, too awkward and clumsy to manipulate, to 
be of any use for high-speed production work. Let me try and 
describe the typical British lathe in use three decades ago—many 
of which are still doing a more or less good turn. The bearings were 
taper (I don’t think such things are now made), far too small in 
diameter, and difficult to adjust, causing such vibration that it was 
impossible to run at a high speed. The self-act traverse gears were 
at the back—where they could easily get choked up with dirt and 
cuttings—and governed by bolts which passed right through the 
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saddle. To operate the traverse and cross feed, it was necessary to 
tighten up a nut, five-eighths for the former and half-inch for the 
latter, so one had to have either a double-headed spanner or two 
separate ones. Sometimes the bolt would stick, and when one tried 
to release it, the saddle would jump forward and often spoil a job. 
There were only three speeds for traverse, and those very coarse, so 
if we wanted a fine feed, we had to go to the trouble to setting up 
a train of wheels. The saddle, very heavily built, rested on a flat 
bed, and the handle, being geared direct to the coarse rack, made it 
hard to turn. The slide rest and cross-feed screws were so coarse, 
and there were no indicators fitted to them, that sensitive adjust- 
ment of cut was extremely difficult. The tool was fastened down 
by two heavy plates and four large nuts. When changing from 
turning to boring, or vice versa, it was necessary to remove all four 
nuts, take off the plates to change their position, and replace the 
nuts. The gears were roughly cast, and rattled fearfully when in 
motion. As a matter of fact, the English pattern lathe of thirty 
years ago, differed very little indeed from the first metal self-act 
lathe built by Henry Maudslay at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and now reposing in South Kensington Museum. 

I have said English pattern because they were not all English 
made—quite a number were imported from Germany. The English- 
built machine, particularly the Whitworth, was strong and well 
made, but some of those imported from Germany—and America— 
were abominable. One German firm in particular imported into 
this country some of the most frightful machines imaginable, and 
I believe they did a roaring trade at the beginning of the motor boom. 
We hated the blooming things ! 

There is no doubt that before the era of high-speed steel, when 
one had to turn at a slow speed—and when time did not matter a 
great deal—English-made lathes served their purpose. They helped 
to make Britain the premier engineering nation of the world, but 
when mass-production came along, when increased and swift output 
became imperative, and when the metallurgists made all that possible 
by giving us high-speed tool steel, a more adaptable type of lathe 
was essential—a machine capable of easy manipulation at a high 
speed, built to ensure accuracy and to reduce vibration to a mini- 
mum. And of course, quick production made the closing in of all 
gears more necessary than ever, first, to minimise the risk of acci- 
dents, and second, to keep all gears and working parts free from 
dirt and chips. I should have mentioned that the gears of English 
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lathes were all exposed—we invariably had to make our own 
guards, which were often crude, and more dangerous than the 
open wheels. 

The Americans supplied that want. Why British manufacturers 
permitted America to capture the machine-tool market passes the 
comprehension of one who has spent a lifetime in the industry, 
Quite recently, a production engineer of one of the greatest motor 
manufacturers in the country, said : 

‘Great Britain, although it is able to produce goods that are 
untouchable in quality, has not taken sufficient advantage from the 
management side of all the possibilities that exist. The British 
workman is untouched for workmanship. We buy from America, 
occasionally from Germany, and sometimes from France, certain 
machine tools that we cannot get in England, although we have tried 
to buy in England as far as we can. Every time a complicated 
machine comes over, it is accompanied by a British operator. I 
have asked many Americans why this is, and they say there is only 
one safe man in the world, the British operator, who can be relied 
upon to do it!’ 

One is forced to the conclusion that the traditional conservatism 
and lack of industrial enterprise of the British manufacturer is the 
primary cause of the machine-tool trade going to America and 
Germany. 

It was in 1906 that I first came into contact with an American 
lathe, and although it was an early pattern, incomparable to the more 
modern ones, I can remember being struck with its superiority over 
all others. The bearings were parallel and much larger in diameter, 
all gears were machine cut and closed in, reducing noise and vibration 
to a minimum. Traverse gears were contained in a gear-box— 
called the apron—fixed on the front of the machine, governed by two 
knurled wheels easy to handle without spanners. The saddle rested 

on a V-shaped bed, which kept it always in alignment with a mini- 
mum of adjustment, and ensuring free and quick movement of the 
saddle. Both slide-rest and cross-feed screws were fitted with indi- 
cators, graduated in thousandths, making sensitive adjustment of 
the cut a simple affair. A handy tool-post, designed to turn in any 
direction, and requiring one screw only which served the double 
purpose of fastening the tool in the post and the post to the slide- 
rest, supplanted the cumbersome plates and bolts. Work could be 
done more quickly, more accurately, and with less effort. It was a 
treat to work such a lathe after some of the specimens I had tackled. 
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We cannot remember any British machine tool manufacturer of 
thirty years ago putting on the market a lathe in any way com- 
parable to those the ‘ Yanks’ sent over. 

The same applies to other machines. There were no British 
nilling, drilling, slotting, shaping or grinding machines, no turrets, 
automatics, gear cutters, crank-turning or cylinder-grinding 
machines, to match the Americans! It was the Americans who 
standardised the Morse and Brown and Sharpe tapers (which are 
international) for drill shanks and milling machine arbours, and for 
lathe centres. In my younger days, each shop had its own peculiar 
taper. 
leet don’t think I am an Anglophobe or a pro-American—I am 
stating facts. Lathe centres were supposed to be turned to an 
angle of 90° inclusive (although we always called it 45°) ; actually, in 
most shops, they were any old angle, and seldom did two coincide, 
consequently it was difficult to keep a job true. Now, all centres 
are standardised the world over at 60°, the smallest of shops taking 
care to keep all centres ground to the correct angle ; and the com- 
bined centre drill and countersink, made in several sizes, is uni- 
versal. Whom have we to thank for all that ? Certainly not the 
British engineering employers! All came to us from America. 
Mechanics of my age will remember the frightful chucks we had to 
work with thirty years ago—and they will remember how delightful 
it was to get hold of a Cushman self-centering or four-jaw chuck, 
made in America. Small drill-chucks also came from the States, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that American chucks predominate 
to-day. I am, of course, referring to good-quality stuff—plenty of 
shoddy machines came from the U.S.A. 

It is really amusing to read of our wonderful engineering captains 
of industry moaning about bad trade! Through sheer enterprise, 
men like Sir William Morris and Sir Herbert Austin are capturing the 
cheap motor-car market—largely with the aid of American and 
German machinery. Had British manufacturers had as much enter- 
prise thirty years ago, and captured at least their share of the 
machine-tool market, Henry Ford would not have had over twenty 
years’ start. 

For a while I operated an American bogie wheel turning lathe, 
which can finish a pair of wheels (turning both simultaneously) 
in much less than a quarter of the time formerly occupied on the 
job. And I had a cut at a triple-geared lathe (American) on which 
it was possible to take a cut half an inch deep with a feed of sixteen 
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to the inch—a most extraordinary thing in those days, but it has tw 
since been improved upon. And in the very next shop I was placed cre 
on one of the most antiquated old crocks imaginable, the history of 
which could be traced back for more than half a century. It was esl 
British made, big and heavy, and in a very bad condition. Jobs br 
over five feet in diameter and weighing a couple of tons, have been Re 
swung in that old lathe. Then back on a small American, after I 
which I went to a shop where I was given a machine specially made er 
for turning cocks and valves, an admirable tool for that purpose, | I 
but simply useless for general work. la 
The boss of that shop was a house agent who saw financial tl 
opportunities in the motor-car boom. Knowing absolutely nothing a 
about machines, it is more than likely that a loquacious and persua- Ci 
sive dealer ‘ kidded ’ him to buy this one. I rather think that that tl 
explains why so many of the small motor shops of that period were I 
equipped with such fearful machinery. One can still buy antique | 
machine tools at least a century old, so one must assume that where | 
there are dealers there must be buyers ...! Indeed, it is only a | 
couple of years ago since a manager I was working for—who prided ( 
himself upon his modern methods—bought two dilapidated old 
Whitworth lathes and put them into service! He got quite angry I 


when I told him he had wasted his money, and that they were fit 
only for the scrap-heap. ’ 

Later, I had charge of one of the latest all-gear American lathes. 
It was indeed a beauty—properly handled, the blessed thing could 
talk. The screw-cutting gears were contained in a compact gear- 
box, and by the manipulation of four levers, any set of wheels could 
be brought into play, to cut any standard screw. The usual three- 
or four-speed cone pulley was replaced by a geared head with sixteen 
changes of speed, all governed by three levers. Even that has been 
improved upon. Many modern machines now carry their own 
motors, and are directly driven, which not only means a saving in 
belting, but economy in power. 

I had the pleasure of working one of the first crank-turning lathes 
that came into this country. The old style of crank-turning was to 
fix ‘ dogs’ on each end of the crank, in which were centres correctly 
placed according to the throw of the connecting-rod pins. The 
machine I am describing had two heads, one a fixture, the other 
movable, each being fitted with a quadrant. All that was necessary 
was to fix the quadrants central for the journals, and eccentric to the 
required throw for the pins. Four tools were in service at once, 
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two at the front and two at the back. The time for machining a 
crankshaft was reduced by at least 50 per cent. 

How I first came to run a horizontal boring machine is an inter- 
esting story, not without its humorous side. Just after the out- 
break of the War I applied for a turner’s job at Woolwich Arsenal, 
Royal Carriage Department. The chief, Mr. Bremner, asked me if 
I could do anything else besides turning, and with my usual effront- 
ery, I assured him that I could do fitting, plain milling and boring. 
I was engaged, drafted to the East Turnery, and put on a six-inch 
lathe. About a month later, just before dinner-time one morning, 
the chief, accompanied by two other gentlemen, came into the shop 
and made direct for my machine. Having that morning been 
caught in another department talking to a pal, I at once jumped to 
the conclusion that I had been reported and was to be sacked. 
I was mistaken. 

‘Did you say you had had experience on a horizontal borer, 
Watson ?’ asked Mr. Bremner. 

‘I don’t think so,’ I replied. ‘ What I did say was that I could 
do plain boring.’ 

‘Well!’ said he. ‘We want a horizontal borer in the main 
machine shop. Would you like to take it on?’ 

‘T certainly don’t mind having a cut at it, Mr. Bremner. But 
what happens if I don’t make good? Do I get the sack ?’ 

‘That will be all right, Watson. You shall come back here.’ 

‘Very good! I'll take the job.’ 

I was then told to report to the foreman of the main machine 
shop, which I did, and for two hours I stood by old Harry Dent, 
a fellow-trade-unionist whom I was to mate, watching him operating, 
and listening to his more or less detailed description of the ins and 
outs of a Kearn boring machine. Then I went home for a few 
hours’ rest, to report again at seven o’clock for the night shift. 
When I got into the shop, instead of being put on the boring machine 
as expected, I was told to turn a six-inch square shaft eight feet 
long in a huge lathe, which was a perfect terror. The saddle was 
so heavy that I was not strong enough to move it, so had to get 
the aid of a labourer. I did no boring until the following night 
and, with old Harry’s tuition and, I suppose my own adaptability, 
I got away with it within a week, to the great satisfaction of Mr. 
Bremner. 

External turning and screw-cutting on a boring machine is quite 
a novel experience at first. Instead of the job revolving against a 
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fixed tool, as in the case of centre lathe turning, the tool revolves 
round the job which is fastened to the bed of the machine. We 
mechanics were shifted about from pillar to post. First we would 
get a job for the borer, then a job for the big lathe, followed by a 
job for the small lathe, or for the vertical lathe. We were expected 
to turn our hand to anything. The change from horizontal turning, 
where the face plate revolves vertically, to vertical turning, where 
the table runs horizontally, has a curious effect on the vision, and 
watching the table revolve made one feel quite giddy for a while, 
which usually passed off after the first day, but some men are so 
affected that they will not operate a ‘ roundabout,’ as we call them, 
for fear of falling on the machine through giddiness. 

Writing of the Arsenal reminds me that just prior to the War, 
a brand-new fleet of German Rheineker shell-drawing machines 
was installed in one of the cartridge factories, and that it was only 
the War itself that prevented the German demonstrator from 
coming to Woolwich to teach our men how to operate the machines. 
By the irony of fate, an international socialist who was bitterly 
opposed to the War, subsequently took charge of the fleet of German 
machines ! 

My boring experience at Woolwich stood me in good stead a year 
later. Tiring of the job I had, that of instrument making with the 
aid of a tiny bench lathe, I obtained a job as horizontal borer. It 
was a splendid tool—made in Germany. There were verniers all 
over it. One was let into the bed itself, another was fixed to the 
vertical sliding head, and the indicators attached to the slide 
handles were as accurate as the best micrometer. Let me relate 
an instance of its accuracy and reliability. The firm booked a 
contract for aeroplane-engine nose-pieces, and I had the job of 
machining the boring and drilling jigs. The centre of the ball- 
race housing was three inches from the centre of the external register, 
which was concentric with the casting. After setting the machine 
to the register, I read the vernier at that position, dropped the head 
three inches, bored the jig, and carried on with the nose-pieces 
without bothering to test the accuracy of the jig. In precisely the 
same way I bored the drilling jig, and thought no more about it until 
the foreman fitter complained that the thing was fifteen thousandths 
‘out.’ I stoutly denied it—indignant that my workmanship 
should be questioned—declaring that the machine never lied, and 
demanding to see the jig tested. As tested by the foreman, it 
certainly did show the error complained of, but confident of its 
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accuracy, I challenged his method of testing, and invited him, and 
the boss, to my machine, where I was able to demonstrate by a more 
positive method, that the jigs were barely half a thousandth out of 
position! Of the hundreds of nose-pieces drilled and bored on those 
jigs, not one was rejected for inaccuracy! Truly a triumph for that 
German machine. 

I got to love that machine, and I really believe the thing knew 
me. It would answer to my lightest touch. Running at top speed, 
the cutter ploughed its way serenely through the metal, and then, 
at the precise moment, by gently moving a lever, the direction of 
the traverse was instantly changed without jump or tremor. My 
boss brought all his friends into the shop to see the wonderful boring 
machine of which he was justly proud—and so was I proud of it! 
I had more right to be, seeing that I operated it... . Ihad charge 
of that machine for four years and a half, during which I earned 
many many pounds. 

On a few occasions I have been called upon to work a cylindrical 
grinding machine, a job I always try to avoid, for it is necessary to 
keep a stream of water on the wheel, which is nasty and wet and 
cold. They were old types of grinders—the modern ones are so 
built as to protect the operator from the water and the wheel. 
Years ago, emery wheels were frequently bursting, often injuring 
the workman, but they have now got them to such perfection that 
a burst wheel is a rare occurrence, and then it is usually because 
it had been either knocked or screwed up too tightly. They are 
tested at three thousand revolutions a minute before they leave the 
manufacturers. 

One of the neatest little lathes I had was called the ‘ Neat.’ 
It was equipped with a tiny gear-box containing four changes of 
speed, and although it was old, and had been brutally ill-used, it 
was deadly accurate. Probably the best one I handled was a 
Pratt and Whitney engine lathe, with taper and backing-off attach- 
ment for cutters. The old-fashioned method of backing off cutters 
was by filing. They are now done on the machine where the tool 
follows the shape of the teeth, thus ensuring uniformity and increas- 
ing the life of the cutter. 

There appears to be a common characteristic about machines 
made on the Continent ; all handles turn in the opposite direction 
to those of the American or British makes. To advance the slide 
rest, cross feed or saddle on the latter, one turns the handle to the 
right (with the clock), whereas on continental machines the handles 
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turn to the left (against the clock). When one has been accustomed 
for years to turn handles in one direction, it is not easy to get 
used to turning them the reverse way. Intensely interested in 
getting the job right, one is apt to turn the handle the wrong way, 
and have what is colloquially termed a ‘dig in,’ and the job is 
scrapped. 

Recently I was working in a shop where every machine except 
one was of this type, and they were made in England, which was 
something I could not understand. One of them was a most weird 
contraption, the like of which I had never seen before, and am never 
likely to see again. The boss, a very nice chap to work for, was 
quite proud of his ancient plant. ‘ You know, Watson,’ he said on 
one occasion, ‘ you can’t beat good old English lathes!’ He was 
quite hurt when I told him they were obsolete, and that it would 
pay him to scrap them and buy some modern machines! 

Such are some of the machines I have worked, and as I reflect 
upon the varied experience, I cannot help thinking that rationalisa- 
tion will never be universally applied to the engineering industry. 
It may be possible, nay, it is highly probable, that some of the 
big car-manufacturing firms will eventually merge together, but it 
is inconceivable that the thousand and one engineering establish- 
ments, with staffs of from two to two hundred, with obsolete machin- 
ery and antiquated equipment, will ever be brought under the egis 
of one comprehensive management. For one thing, they are by 
no means uneconomical, many of them make fair profits and pay 
good wages, principally because the administrative staff is small, 
and because they undertake jobs other and better-equipped firms 
cannot tackle economically. It is one of the paradoxes of engineer- 
ing. Neither can I conceive of them all being put out of business 
by the modern shops. As a matter of fact, it seems that as mass 
production extends there will be greater need for these small shops. 
Besides which, the industry seems to change so rapidly as to baffle 
the most enthusiastic rationaliser. 

Personally I hope the industry will never be rationalised. I 
should hate to think that wherever I went I should have to operate 
the same pattern lathe. Half the spice of life would be gone for 
ever, 

















DIAMONDS DO NOT SPARKLE, 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


Wuen Joanna Isaacs, daughter of Isidro Isaacs, Portuguese Jew 
and diamond-cutter of Amsterdam, arose early one morning and 
quietly eloped, through a shimmer of golden mist, with Ramon 
Abrantes of Brazil, it might truly have been said of her that she 
knew not what she did. The mist of young love temporarily 
blinded a pair of normally keen if inexperienced eyes; dark eyes 
as became a daughter of the Sephardim on her father’s side, but set 
incongruously beneath golden lashes and golden locks inherited 
from a dead mother in whom many strains had mingled. Joanna 
wanted Abrantes, pure Portuguese, indifferent Roman Catholic, 
business acquaintance of Isidro, and being denied him by parental 
edict she took him with the high hand of elopement ; making sure, 
however, that he married her soundly and legally before she set 
foot upon the vessel which bore her from the teeming security of 
her birthplace into the unknown. 

Later, when the mist of romance shrivelled like a wisped rag, 
she accepted disillusion with philosophy. Ramon, after all, might 
have proved a worse investment ; only he shouldn’t have painted 
life at Las Flores, a three-days’ train journey up from Pernambuco, 
in couleur de rose when he must have known that she was bound 
to find out all about it within ten minutes of their arrival. She told 
him so, but presently, when she paused for breath, Ramon Abrantes 
told her other things; and then Joanna dried her eyes. Las Flores 
as a residential spot might be a devastating disappointment, a 
straggling unseemly village of dilapidated huts dominated by the 
Sugar Factory and surrounded by an ocean of sugar-cane bounded 
by steaming tropical forest and distant mountains. Ramon’s much- 
extolled vienda, sole store in this exciting metropolis, might deal 
only in dried fish of peculiar pungency, the cruder kinds of drapery 
and domestic utensil, common groceries, and those evil attempts at 
brandy known as ‘aguardiente’ and ‘cachassa,’ together with 
‘vino collarez’ which was merely logwood and coloured alcohol, 
no better than its brothers. Nevertheless Ramon was not wholly a 
liar when he spoke confidently and confidentially of the day when 
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he would return to Lisbon and install his wife in a mansion at 
Cascaes ; for the Province of Minas Geraes and the diamond mines 
of La Roca were after all but a week’s horseback ride from the 
Vienda Abrantes, and Ramon had friends at La Roca. Did Joanna 
the beloved understand her Ramon’s meaning? Joanna, her last 
tear now thoroughly evaporated, nodded her head. Henceforward 
she and her husband understood each other very well—up to a point, 
The point at which the mind of Ramon Abrantes ceased to be 
one with that of his wife was represented by the Sub-Manager of the 
estate of Las Flores. Joanna had never quite forgiven her Ramon 
for the lies and the couleur de rose and it pleased her sometimes to 
make him pay for them in the small coin of jealousy. There was 
no society at Las Flores except such as the Managing element 
provided, and that was exclusively bachelor except for the taciturn 
Chief Engineer, who was Scotch, fifty-five, and a widower, either 
grass or genuine, but no one was sure which. The General Manager 
only appeared in the place at intervals, and the Manager was not 
over-sociable towards the vienda people ; but with the Sub-Manager, 
Sefior Paulo de Lourengo, Brazilian and beautiful, it was otherwise. 
The Senior Assistant Engineer, Sefior Peter Keene, was also of a 
friendly disposition, though with a tendency to imagine that the 
whole fine art of flirtation can be discreetly compressed into a grin 
and a wink. Both conversationally and in respect of good looks 
Sejior Paulo cut him out every time. As for the Junior Assistant 
Engineer, John Marling, he was a moody man of thirty-odd, who 
scarcely seemed to be aware of her existence, although their appear- 
ance at Las Flores had almost coincided. Somewhere at the back 
of her mind Joanna wrote down the fact against the credit of John 
Marling. At the end of three years, when the time of the promised 
departure to Lisbon was drawing very near, Joanna learnt from Seiior 
Paulo himself that Sefior Marling’s first long leave was just due, and 
she speculated a trifle viciously in her secret thoughts as to whether, 
when he came back in six months’ time, he would find a Brazilian 
half-breed running the vienda and be moved to regret lost oppor- 
tunities. Joanna was virtuous, but she was also extremely feminine. 
Sefior Ramon, whom three tropical years had transmogrified from 
slender grace into solid grease, did not rightly appreciate the subtle 
distinction. 
It was true. John Marling was really due at last for leave, 
other than a brief trip to Pernam: and he felt with every weary 
bone of his body, every tired fibre of his mind, that he needed it. 
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Brazil as represented by the sugar ingenio of Las Flores, had got 
upon his nerves to a degree verging on insanity. He had had three 
years of it, three years abounding in dogs, scorpions, heat, dust, 
sugar-cane, hot machinery, and the society of men with whom he 
had little in common, and therefore he regarded the wonders of the 
tropics with a jaundiced eye. If only, he mused bitterly, he had 
any capital of his own worth considering, he would quit this stinking 
hole and never come back, having duly fulfilled his first three years’ 
contract with the firm, and he said as much to Peter Keene as they 
sat together on the verandah of the Engineers’ bungalow on the 
eve of his departure. Peter, who had just renewed his contract, 
grinned sympathetically. 

‘Quite!’ he agreed. ‘Taken as a permanent abiding-place 
this select spot would be hell’s own sister ; but all the same, Marling, 
don’t you forget that Brazil is still the land of Possibilities, and Las 
Flores isn’t the whole of it. I’m sticking here a bit longer because, 
if you keep reasonably clear of drink and etceteras there’s nothing 
much here to spend your pay on. When I’ve saved enough I shall 
follow a project of my own. If you’ve sufficient guts, Marling, 
you could do the same.’ 

‘I don’t believe I could stick another three years here, without 
taking to drink!’ said John Marling heavily. 

‘Six months’ leave and you'll think differently,’ counselled 
Peter Keene. ‘ However, that’s your affair. Brazil gets one, 
though. And as I said half her possibilities are still undeveloped. 
Money can still be made in Brazil. Apropos of which, I shouldn’t 
wonder if the richest man of Las Flores to-day isn’t really that oily 
ruffian Abrantes.’ 

‘The chap who runs the vienda? I shouldn’t have thought 
there was so much profit, even in his filthy drinks.’ 

‘There isn’t!’ said Peter Keene enigmatically. 

John Marling was stung to some interest. ‘Then what do you 
mean ?’ he enquired. 

‘Well,’ said Peter, ‘it was Scotch Jock who first called my atten- 
tion to the fact that Sefior Ramon seems to do a pretty brisk trade 
with certain half-breeds who don’t live particularly near Las Flores ; 
in fact their real habitat’s up La Roca way. The washings there 
are pretty closely watched, but still, “I leaves you to draw your 
own conclusions.” ’ 

‘Meaning what ?’ said John irritably. 

‘In South Africa,’ said Peter casually, ‘ they call it I1.D.B. and 
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give you several years on the Breakwater if they catch you at it, 
I don’t know its colloquial name here, but I daresay it could earn 
an offender a sojourn at that home from home Fernando Noronha, 
On the other hand, I imagine that a slick duck is less likely to be 
caught in the act here than under the British flag.’ 

‘[llicit Diamond Buying!’ breathed John Marling. 

‘The same,’ assented Peter Keene. ‘“A rose by any other 
name can smell as sweet.’’ Abrantes took his last holiday in 
Amsterdam, where he married that remarkably attractive lady 
Sefiora Joanna, who is a great deal too good for him, but I daresay 
knows a thing or two which helps her to tolerate her Pork-and- 
Cheese. Incidentally our charming Sub-Manager is a fool to admire 
her so undisguisedly. Abrantes is a lowering quiet type, and it pays 
him to be civil to our beautiful Lourengo, but assassination is still 
hirable out here if you have the wherewithal, and the shopkeeper 
has it. You hardly ever set foot in the vienda, Marling, and per- 
haps you are wise, though you know there’s safety in numbers as 
far as that goes; but I’ve been watching Abrantes for some time. 
Bet you a thousand milreis that somebody gets knifed before you’re 
back from leave, and all on account of a lady.’ 

‘Umph!’ commented John Marling, rising reluctantly from 
his chair. ‘I don’t know about betting on it, but I daresay it’s 
likely. Anyhow, I shall be looking out for another job. I’ve got 
to do a last ride round with messages for the boss.’ 

The worst of the midday heat was over, as also the busiest rush 
of the cane-harvest, although some cutting was still in progress. 
The Junior Assistant Engineer, brooding discontentedly upon the 
fortunes of war which had served to make him only a Junior Assist- 
ant at thirty-two, rode on his round without haste, obtaining the 
required indents to be supplied from Pernambuco, watching other 
men sweat and deriving grim satisfaction from the thought that for 
six whole months he would not have to sweat beside them. His 
messages completed, he turned hishorse’s leisurely feet homeward by 
a different route: a curving trolley-track laid between yet uncut 
and deserted thickets of cane. Here was solitude, temporary sur- 
cease from men and machines, a suggestion if not a fact of coolness. 
He rode in a lethargy of fatigue, such as had become increasingly 
common to him of late, and so was nearly flung from the saddle 
when, upon rounding a bend in the track, his beast shied and 
swerved violently. Awakened by the shock, he looked for the 
cause and found it. 
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Before him, a little way along the trolley-line, a hand-trolley 
stood stranded and empty, and leaning against this, chin on chest, 
sat a stoutish figure which John Marling recognised at once as that 
of Ramon Abrantes. Before this propped figure was a small 
clearing in the sugar-cane, and here in a crumpled heap, face down, 
lay a man, and that man none other than the redoubtable Sub- 
Manager of Las Flores. John slipped from his horse with horrified 
haste and approached the silent pair. 

Abrantes was dead. He sat in grotesque indignity like a victim 
of his own ‘ arguardiente,’ his slack right hand trailing upon the 
ground still half-holding the revolver whose bullet had passed 
through the brain of Paulo de Lourengo. In his chest a long- 
bladed knife, flung as only a skilled Brazilian arm can fling it, was 
embedded to the hilt. He had bled little externally. John, stand- 
ing between the two bodies and shuddering sickly, thought ‘ They 
must have killed each other at the same instant! Good God, how 
unutterably awful! And all over that damned fair-haired Jewess ! ’ 
He approached Seiior Paulo, but drew away shivering. They must 
both have been dead some little time, perhaps an hour ; and he, the 
unfortunate, was the first to discover them. At this juncture a 
fresh thought broke upon him with a light of dismay. Even in this 
accursed country and district there would have to be some sort 
of inquest into a double tragedy between two of the leading men of 
Las Flores, and its first discoverer must perforce be detained as a 
witness. That might mean curtailing his precious leave by several 
days and missing his intended boat at Pernam. ; a last straw to a 
load of fevered nightmare. But no one had seen him take this 
particular route back to the bungalow. He had left the last band 
of cutters on another corner of the estate, and if he retraced his 
steps, of which no trace had been left on the hard-baked path beside 
the trolley-line, he could follow another branching path to the 
factory. Then somebody else could first find this fearful thing 
and bring report of it. 

At this exact moment the body of Sefior Ramon, as though in mute 
protest, slipped from its support and fell heavily sideways almost at 
John Marling’s feet, and as it fell a small wash-leather bag detached 
itself from the body and dropped separately upon the ground. 

Marling stared at it with startled gaze. It was too small and 
light for a purse, yet obviously it contained something of value. 
Instinctively he stooped and picked it up, and as his finger-tips 
encountered the hard pebbly contours beneath the pliant leather 
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his heart leapt afresh in mingled panic and excitement. He re- 
membered Peter Keene’s recent words, and repeated their substance 
aloud, ‘ I.D.B.’ 

The letters fell upon the still air with deep significance. Illicit 
Diamonds! Almost to a certainty that was what this scrap of 
puckered wash-leather contained, and on the heel of the thought 
John turned and remounted his still trembling horse. The beast, 
only too pleased not to be forced past the incomprehensible beastli- 
ness upon the trolley-track, turned back willingly enough, and had 
borne his rider some distance along the previous turning toward the 
factory before Marling’s fingers relaxed their grip upon the little 
bag and dropped it, still unopened, into the recesses of his pocket, 

There was no one on the verandah of the Engineers’ bungalow 
when he returned to it, but already the tropical day was preparing 
to close with the suddenness of a shut fan. In a few minutes Scotch 
Jock and Peter Keene would be there, drinking cocktails before 
the evening meal and pestering him with the kind of heavy chaff 
always reserved for those about to go home on leave. He couldn’t 
stand much of that to-night, and above all things he mustn’t drink. 
Fever had been dodging in and out of his tissues all day, and yet 
he must keep a clear head. One peg now, to nerve him into exam- 
ination of the contents of that wash-leather bag, and one after 
dinner. No more. He drank the preliminary peg thirstily and 
passed hurriedly to his bedroom. There, behind a locked door, he 
spread out and looked upon a dozen rough diamonds, averaging five 
carats apiece, and one of a size sufficient to produce renewed palpita- 
tion as he stared at it. Taken together those rough unglittering 
stones, so like small lumps of washing-soda, represented capital 
enough to release him permanently from thraldom to Las Flores 
or any kindred spot. John swept them hurriedly into safe covering 
and sat for some minutes, head in hands, before he arose to change 
into clean whites for dinner. He felt giddy. 

Changing, he reviewed the situation. Abrantes was, from 
most points of view, a reprobate who had no business with those 
diamonds. Where exactly they came from was a mystery, and so 
far as he, Marling, was concerned they might almost be called 
treasure-trove. But rough diamonds of that quality would be 
distinctly difficult to dispose of profitably in London when you didn’t 
know the ropes and had to pay for other people’s suspicions. 
Amsterdam was the place for that, the place where Abrantes himself 
had been wont to dispose of his illicit gems; and John Marling 
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reflected that at last some good was like to come to him from six 
months of wounded internment as an escaped and damaged prisoner- 
of-war twelve years ago in Holland. He knew a little Dutch and 
possessed a surface acquaintance with the city of Amsterdam. 
There was a Jewish quarter, cram-full of diamond cutters and 
polishers, reputable and otherwise, and dealers where stuff could 
be disposed of. A week or so spent in pottering about there 
should do the trick for him, and there a portion of his leave should 
be spent. Owing to uncertainty until yesterday about the date 
on which his leave was to begin he had not yet booked his passage 
home by the cheaper interim mail-boat which he had intended to 
patronise. He had meant to put in a few days at Pernam., staying 
at the Club, meeting friends and buying some fresh kit, before 
departing, but now he would endeavour to secure a passage on the 
quick boat, and travel to Amsterdam after a mere night and day 
in London. His only living relation, an aunt in Devonshire, would 
not expect to see him until he chose to wire to her. Everything 
mapped itself out before him with rapidity and neatness. If only 
nobody found those bodies before he left, and his leave was 
not suspended until after his attendance as a member of the 
staff at the resulting enquiry, he ought to be quit of Brazil inside 
five days. 

The effects of past wounds and the tropics had condemned 
John to the wearing of a cholera belt. He extracted a clean one 
from among his ready-packed effects and deftly stitched the dia- 
monds, separately, between the folds of flannel. Somehow he did 
not fancy the wash-leather bag and was determined to chuck it 
overboard on the first convenient opportunity. And so, early the 
following morning, John Marling boarded the train at the little 
depot of Las Flores, secretly encircled with a diamond cincture, 
about an hour before two gesticulating peons brought word of a 
grim discovery to the Manager’s bungalow and the vienda. Nor 
did the long telegram from Peter Keene, which he found awaiting 
him at the Club in Pernambuco, suggest any curtailment of his 
leave, although it expressed regret that Marling had not taken up a 
certain proffered wager suggested on the eve of his departure. 
Somebody had succeeded in getting knifed all right. John read 
the telegram with profound distaste. The flippancy of Peter Keene 
accorded ill with a vivid eye-memory of two grotesque empty shells 
of humanity. It seemed, somehow, less offensive to rob the dead 
than to laugh at him. Still perturbed in spirit he strolled down 
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by the docks before going to the Shipping Office to book his passage 
on the mail-boat, and thus he encountered the Wilhemina Hals, 

The Wilhemina Hals, blend of trading-vessel with passenger. 
boat, was very like a Dutch peasant-woman as painted by Jan 
Steen, efficient, jolly, broad in the beam. Moreover she was return- 
ing to Amsterdam with coffee, other aromatic merchandise, and a 
few passengers. Travel by the Wilhemina Hals would take twice 
as long as by the quick mail-boat, London, and the Hook of Holland, 
but it was also infinitely cheaper and saved an infinity of trouble; 
so John Marling paid a quick visit to the British consulate for 
visa-ed papers, and bid a long farewell to Brazil on the following day, 
Nor did the planks of the old Wilhemina, as she wallopped her deter- 
mined way homeward, tell him anything about the bridal couple 
named Abrantes which she had borne so hopefully to Pernambuco 
three years earlier. She took her time, called at St. Vincent and 
Lisbon, and finally arrived at her destination simultaneously with 
the first summer-like burst of warm weather in a European spring, 
when the little tables of the cafés on the Rembrandt’s Plein were 
beginning to look gay. At one of these little tables John Marling 
sat him down on a Sunday six days after his arrival, ordered a cool 
drink and fell into a brown study. 

The Rembrandt’s Plein was very full, and he was not for long 
permitted to enjoy solitude at his table for two. After a few 
minutes he became aware that a largish woman in mourning had 
taken the vacant place, but it was not until several seconds had 
elapsed that he looked up from sipping and thinking to encounter 
a pair of brilliant dark eyes set beneath golden lashes, a faintly 
tanned brow, and a profusion of genuinely yellow hair. For a 
moment he stared at them incredulously, noting surprised hostility 
in their depths, but the next moment he had risen and was stam- 
mering forth a confused salutation. ‘ Why—Sefiora Abrantes!’ 
he exclaimed. 

The woman’s eyes opened widely and then as abruptly veiled 
themselves. She half-rose, but reseated herself and appeared to 
be struggling with some emotion, and John became acutely aware 
of a newly donned clean cholera-belt gently pressing thirteen padded 
diamonds against his skin. Somehow hitherto he had successfully 
avoided consideration of the fact that, if those stones were not the 
lawful property of some mining syndicate, they certainly belonged 
to the widow of Sefior Ramon Abrantes. He remembered with 
flashing discomfort that Peter Keene said she hailed from Amster- 
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dam and knew all about her husband’s multifarious business. 
Could she suspect? ... Butno, ofcourse! At Las Flores every- 
one must have blamed her flirtation as the root-cause of that double 
tragedy out there among the sugar-cane. She must have sold the 
vienda as soon as the inquest was over and have fled home to her 
native place by the first fast boat, which she could have done in 
little more than half the time which had been absorbed by the 
Wilhemina Hals. And so chance had directed her to the one table 
on the Rembrandt’s Plein that Sunday afternoon where was already 
seated another traveller from Las Flores, and naturally she was 
nervous, embarrassed, upset. Poor soul, whatever her faults she 
must have suffered! That heavy conventional widow’s mourning 
seemed to have extinguished the buoyant beauty who had once 
even attempted to make eyes at hard-headed Peter Keene. He 
addressed her hastily in stumbling Portuguese. 

‘Why, Seiiora,’ he said, ‘ this is most surprising! I only heard 
of your... terrible tragedy . . . just as I was leaving Pernam- 
buco. Believe me, Sefiora, I am terribly sorry. I suppose you 
came home by the quick Mail.’ 

The widow Abrantes decided at last to smile at him. She 
gestured him to be seated, and answered in the full rich voice which 
had always reminded him of an over-ripe peach. Strange and a 
trifle tragic how quickly these semi-tropical Jewish girls matured 
and overflowed! By English standards she was still quite young, 
but another couple of years and she... But she was talking. 

‘Yes, Sefior, I have come almost one week. And you?’ 

‘IT came direct from Pernam. on an old tub called the Wilhemina 
Hals,’ explained John, with engaging candour (after all, if the woman 
did know anything she probably knew that). ‘I spent part of the 
late War interned in Holland, and I had a fancy to visit the old 
place again, but I had to do it cheap. That comes of being only a 
poor devil of an assistant engineer at that hole Las Flores. You 
have returned to live here with your people, Sefiora ?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, and he noticed the dull severity of 
her lugubrious attire. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘I visit my people—on business. I do not 
care to live with them. Our ways parted ... long ago.’ She 
frowned reminiscently. ‘I do not forgive,’ she said. ‘ My father, 
my sister, my brother.... All have been against me. I have 
not pleased them, no! And now that I am a poor widow, defrauded 
of my rights, Sefior, I please them less. They will not help me.’ 
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John regarded her with genuine dismay. Poor! Abrantes’ 
widow was poor! And defrauded! He ventured a question, 
‘But—pardon me, Sefiora Abrantes—I do not understand. How 
have you been defrauded ? ’ 

A waiter placed coffee and cakes before the widow, and she 
suspended reply until he had withdrawn. Then she said in a low 
voice : 

“My husband . . . hewasjealous. Heleftme . . . nothing!’ 

John Marling almost jumped. 

‘What! Abrantes cut you off! But Sefiora, could he? 
Brazilian law isn’t English. I thought English law was the only 


one that didn’t compel a man to leave at least half...’ 
The widow stirred her coffee, watching the spoon intently. 
‘ That is so,’ she agreed. ‘Dios, that English law! ... But 


all the same I am left a poor woman, Sefior. Only what the law 
compelled did my husband leave me; a mere nothing! My 
husband!’ Bitter scorn was compressed into the last word. 
‘And so,’ she concluded, ‘I am obliged to come to my people 
for help, and they (can you believe it, Sefior?) they will not 
give it! No, not though I could be partner in a good business 
in England, in London, with a friend, if I had only enough 
capital ! ’ 

John Marling’s conscience jabbed him as though with a red-hot 
hatpin. The woman on the other side of the table horrified him 
with her bitterness, her crude confession of marital distrust. The 
tragedy and scandal at Las Flores had plainly blunted her to decent 
reserve. He had always believed her to be grasping and quite 
possibly immoral, but really! There she sat, loaded with widow’s 
weeds after a fashion which was nearly defunct, thank God, among 
Englishwomen, and talked like that about her husband! She 
ought to cut either the weeds or the talk. But in spite of all this 
she had certainly suffered financially and he was carrying enough 
of Abrantes’ capital round his waist to yield her a decent little in- 
come for life. A sharp inconsiderate inner voice suggested to him 
that, not being an utter blackguard, he really ought to do something 
about it. Half, at any rate, of the value of those diamonds was 
hers by virtue of Brazilian law. Perhaps it was just the fact that 
Abrantes left no diamonds that accounted for her present poverty. 
Damn! 

* But, Sefiora,’ he said gravely, ‘ this is really terrible! Do you 
know, I imagined that you would be . . . very well off! That 
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Sefior Abrantes . . . was doing very well at Las Flores when he 
... died.’ 

Those disconcerting dark eyes flashed up at him once more. 

‘Ah!’ cried the widow, ‘when he died... so suddenly, 
Sefior!’ She searched his shocked face. ‘When I heard .. .’ 
she continued, and then checked abruptly. ‘Seijior,’ she faltered 
after a moment, ‘ you must forgive me. Iam distracted. Perhaps 
—you were out there at the time, Sefior—perhaps you could tell 
me certain things about my ... Ramon’s... death. Seiior, 
was it not strange? Tell me, how do you believe it came about 
—this so sudden death ?’ 

John regarded her with amazement. Could she have any inkling 
that he had really been the first to find the bodies, or did she suspect 
him, of all people, of a share in the double murder? What on 
earth was her game? The day was warm, but he felt distinctly 
chilly. 

‘ Sefiora,’ he said stiffly, ‘ the news was sent to me in a telegram 
from Sefior Keene, just as I was leaving Brazil. You yourself will 
know more of the matter than I do.’ 

She rested her elbows on the table and covered her eyes, dabbing 
them with a handkerchief. 

‘Sefior,’ she said, ‘is it not true that sometimes those nearest 
toa matter see it least clearly 2? Now you, youhaveknownme.... 
How long is it?’ 

‘Three years, but remember, Sefiora, I was seldom in your 
vienda. I really knew Abrantes very slightly, and I never mixed 
myself in other people’s business. You must forgive me; I am not 
unsympathetic, but I am ignorant. There was, I suppose, an 
inquiry ?’ 

Joanna Abrantes appeared to be momentarily overcome. She 
remained silent, her face hidden, and then spoke in muffled tones. 

‘An Inquiry!’ she remarked, ironically. ‘Sefior, since when 
has an Inquiry ever revealed the whole truth of any . . . death! 
I have a reason, a good reason, for desiring to know your true 
opinion, as an observer who as yet does not know the findings of 
that Inquiry. It is so strange, to meet here one who was out there, 
who knew Ramon and . . . myself for three years. Who did not 
mix himself in others’ business, and so, Sefior, can judge without 
partiality. Now, kind friend, I would beg one thing of you; to 
tell me plainly what you believe abor.: Ramon’s death. Do not 
spare me. If you consider my folly was to blame in any way tell 
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me so. Let others think what they like, I respect you, Sefior; I 
would have your true opinion.’ 

She looked up at him again with brimming eyes, and he cursed 
inwardly. The woman was unhinged, morbidly scourging herself 
with scorpions or else seeking some queer back-handed satisfaction 
from dwelling on the crime of passion brought about by her own 
charms. He decided on brutality since she seemed to require it, 

*Sefiora Abrantes,’ he said grimly, ‘from what I saw.. 
heard . . . before the tragedy I fear that you were too amiable to 
Sefior Lourenco. You meant no harm, but it would have been well 
to remember that Sefior Lourengo was a Brazilian, and the Sub- 
Manager. He could, practically, have spoilt your husband’s trade 
at Las Flores, if he had chosen. And Seftor Abrantes must have 
known it. I fear . . . that he waited for him that evening, and 
that Lourengo was as quick with his knife as your husband was with 
his revolver. We had better leave it at that. Forget it, Sefiora! 
You cannot mend what is broken, but you are still young. You 
still have life before you.’ 

Her face was enigmatical, and she began to sip her coffee. 

‘Thank you, Sefior,’ she said. ‘ You have spoken plainly. I 
see well now how all the world judges Joanna!’ 

His unhappy conscience once again transfixed him. The woman 
was up against it. Innocent or guilty, she was certainly the sufferer ; 
repudiated by her own family, impoverished, embittered. And he 
was in no position to sit in judgment upon her. By a queer freak 
of chance he had indeed become trustee for her for half the value 

of twelve smallish diamonds uncut and a big one; therefore until 
the stones were realised and their value divided tactfully he would 
know no peace of mind at all. He applied himself awkwardly to his 
cool drink and tried to think clearly. First, he must find out where 
to dispose of the gems at a reasonable figure, and no questions 
asked, as quickly as possible. Probably Sefiora Abrantes, now 
silently drinking her coffee and eating a singularly rich chocolate 
cake, knew more about the ropes for that transaction than he did, if 
she had really been in her late husband’s confidence. Yet he could 
not possibly ask her without either confirming her suspicion or 
arousing it. Secondly, having sold the goods he must contrive to 
make her a present of half the resultant cash without having the 
action immediately interpreted into either an insult or a proposal 
of marriage or its temporary equivalent. Sefiora Joanna was really 
very terrifying. He had felt that vaguely out at Las Flores, but 
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here at Amsterdam his sense of dread was overpowering. She was 


ea 

altogether too beautiful, too emotional, and too calculating. He 
irsed wanted to pay her off and escape from her vicinity. She looked 
Tself subtly different now from the woman of Las Flores ; a desperate 
tion woman, insulted and at bay. The very way in which she ate that 
own creamy chocolate thing was savage. 
> it, ‘Sefiora,’ he said presently. ‘You must forgive my plain 

- speaking.’ 

> to ‘It is forgiven, Sefior. Did I not ask for it?’ 
vell ‘ Well, you did, you know! But now, will you not tell me some- 
ub- thing more of your plans, if you have any? What is this business 
de in London in which you might have a share ?’ 
ve Sefiora Abrantes spoke with dignity. It was a Dancing School. 
nd It was called The Rosalina. Her friend Madame Rosalina Meissen 
th had started it and it was rapidly becoming fashionable. But it 
i! required new quarters, in the West End, if they really wished to 
yu make money; and that meant Capital. Madame Rosalina had 


told her all about it, all about London. If she could put . . . per- 

haps two thousand pounds . . . into it they could keep a permanent 
I ballet, open a club, and run the thing in style. They would coin 
money—oh yes, coin it, and pay a dividend to anyone who invested 
any capital. Madame Rosalina knew what she was about. She 
was a friend of Joanna’s childhood. They would live together in 
) London, and the sad past would be forgotten. 

John Marling listened dubiously. This Dancing School sounded 
more like a Night Club than anything else ; but after all that had 
nothing to do with him. The Widow Abrantes might invest her 
money as seemed best to herself. He asked polite non-committal 
questions, and she became animated and asked him for a pencil 
and an old envelope on which to draw him a picture of the original 
ballet-costume which she was already designing for Madame Rosa- 
lina’s staff. He produced one addressed to him at his Amsterdam 
hotel, and she remarked lightly on the illegibility of his correspon- 
dent’s hand-writing. His name, wasn’t it? But whoever would 
have believed it? Marling... why it might be anything! 
M and a mere rippling line. English people wrote very carelessly 
compared with most Europeans. Then she drew little dancing 
figures in and out between the lines of his address, and a larger one 
pirouetting skilfully on the blank side of the torn envelope, and in 
spite of himself John found her deftness fascinating and her plumpish 


hands very beautiful. 
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‘I did not know you were an artist, Sefiora!’ he remarked, 

She sighed. 

‘That is not remarkable,’ she said. ‘Out there, what Scope 
had I, Sefior Marling? It is now, only now, that I might do some. 
thing with my talent.’ 

Then she brightened again. After all, who knows? Whether 
or not her own people helped her she would raise a little capital 
somehow, and next week she would go to her friend in London and 
become at least a small part-Manageress of the Rosalina Club, 
Meeting a friend from Las Flores, where so few had proved to be 
real friends, had given her heart. She was staying at a cheap 
hotel not far from his own, but he must not call there. Perhaps 
they could meet once or twice before she left, at this little table 
by this café on the Rembrandt’s Plein? It was pleasant here, and 
not so crowded in the morning. They parted with expressions of 
polite friendship, and John Marling, perturbed and wary, took a 


prolonged stroll along the peaceful Heerengracht to recover his { 


composure. Even there the tall discreet old houses seemed to 
reproach him with the misfortunes of +he Widow Abrantes. 


A very busy week ensued for John. He spent most of it as he 
had spent the first, haunting cafés and restaurants in and about the 
Jewish quarter, watching with fascinated eyes while little heaps of 
precious stones were turned over with scoop-like little finger-nails and 
haggled over in several languages, but now he listened more eagerly 
than ever for scraps of useful information, and on the fifth day 
learnt from a Spanish Hebrew that one Isidro Isaacs was a good 
judge of diamonds and a man of discretion, and might be found in 
a certain street not so far from Jodenbree Straat where the great 
Rembrandt had once lived. A few hours later John, having suc- 
cessfully passed the barrier of a small dark shop full of little trays 
of semi-precious stones, cut and uncut, found himself in a surpris- 
ingly well-lit back chamber confronting an old gentleman who had 
been specially designed by nature for a Rembrandt canvas. Inch 
by inch, degree by subtle degree, they came to an understanding. 
The twelve smaller diamonds, newly released that morning from 
folded flannel and wrapped instead in cotton-wool, were examined 
and appraised, depreciated and extolled, ranked ultimately as fair 
stones of no great value at a figure something lower than even John 
had feared ; and then, finally, the large stone was produced from 
John’s inner pocket, and its would-be vendor detected in Isidro 
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Isaacs a faint tremor of real interest. The haggling began all over 
again, and presently John became uncomfortably aware of a delicate 
application of pressure. Isaacs, juggling tenderly with shades of 
meaning, suggested that even uncut diamonds of this size were per- 
haps more valuable when accompanied by a satisfactory certificate 
of origin, a pedigree, so to speak. John bowed to the inevitable, 
and the transaction was at last concluded. Mr. Isaacs proffered 
no cheque, but withdrew to some other apartment which apparently 
housed a safe, and returned with bank-notes; the last item of the 
late Sefior Abrantes’ illicit collection changed hands; and John 
Marling emerged again into ordinary life richer by a total of four 
thousand pounds in English money and fully aware that he ought 
probably to have received four times as much. However it couldn’t 
be helped, and he told himself that he was thankful to be rid of the 
things. 

The next afternoon he met the widow on the Rembrandt’s Plein 
and conducted her to a quieter corner of the café, where, to the 
accompaniment of coffee and cakes, he became an unofficial share- 
holder in ‘ The Rosalina’ to the extent of two thousand pounds. 
He made but one stipulation; his name was not to appear any- 
where in the concern. If it paid . . . well, the Sefiora could send 
him the correct dividend. If not . . . well no, he really required 
no payment. He regarded it as a fair gamble, and it was a poor 
world if one could not lend a helping hand occasionally without 
requiring payment. The widow wept; she even seemed to be 
mingling disappointment with her tears of gratitude; but she did 
not refuse this euphemistic loan, and John left her severely shaken. 
Had he, he wondered, in the madness induced by a goading con- 
science laid himself open to possible blackmail? London, very 
distinctly, must be ‘na poo’ for some time. There was irony in 
the situation. Had he scornfully evaded all Sefiora Joanna’s 
fascinations as a married woman at Las Flores only to be entangled 
by her subtlety as a widow at home ? 

He cursed himself roundly for a fool, and decided to take a long 
holiday first in Devonshire and then in Belgium. After that he must 
find another billet. Las Flores at any rate should see him no more. 
He wrote to the Company and said so, stating reasons of health. 


It was unfortunate for the ex-Junior-Assistant-Engineer of the 
ingenio Las Flores of Brazil that in Belgium he won various small 
sums of money at various small casinos. The circumstance sug- 
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gested to him a way of re-embursing himself for the sum of two 
thousand pounds virtually thrown down a drainpipe. He had heard 
nothing more from either Sefiora Joanna or the Dancing School. 
cum-Night-Club of her ambition, nor did he wish to. The autum, } 
found him at Monte Carlo, where an impassive croupier raked away 
one thousand eight hundred pounds without winking and placidly 
continued the game when he had withdrawn from it. Early 
December saw John Marling at last in London, unsuccessfully inter. 
viewing people in offices, and patronising an Overseas Club. 

He went there, gloomily, to lunch, and there he found a strange 
and prosperous version of Peter Keene, feeding expensively and 
wearing festive attire. It hailed him, and he knew, without pleasure, 
that it was really Peter. 

‘I hoped you’d turn up,’ said Peter. ‘ You faded out so sud- 
denly and never wrote again after pitching in that yarn about your 
health that I thought you might be dead. They said here, how- 
ever, that you were still kicking about. Fixed up another job, yet? { 
If not—and if your interior isn’t really in ruins, which I don’t believe 
from the look of you—you can have mine.’ 

“I wouldn’t for the world,’ replied John sourly. ‘ But what are 
you doing at home at this time of year? Chucked it, or madea 
fortune or what ?’ 

Peter Keene eyed him with something like jocular embarrass- 
ment. 

‘I’ve retired,’ he said. ‘I’m getting married, old man. And 
as I said before, my job’s not filled yet, and you can still get it if 
you care to hop round quick to Dashwood House, Old Broad Street. 
It’s all happened pretty suddenly. Forfeited a lump of dollars, 
old man, but it’s worth it!’ 

‘Who's the lady ? Anyone I know? I suppose you’re settling 
down in England now ?’ 

“You're out. I’m only a bird of passage, here to-day on neces- 
sary business and gone to-morrow, Marling. Going to live at Lisbon 
—Cascaes, to be exact. Going to be married there—to Joanna 
Abrantes. Old Abrantes left her a place there, you know—had 
just bought it when he died. You didn’t get my letter telling you 
all the news? No, of course I forgot to post the thing, and only 
found it just before I sailed. A bit late, eh? Anyhow, poor girl, 
she was very broken up, you know, about that shooting affair. 
She’d had a hell of a time with Abrantes, all the same, and I’ll say 

she’d earned the fortune he left her. She sold the vienda to the 
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Company and retired at once to Lisbon. Well—to cut a long story 
short, we came to an understanding by letter. It seems she’d 
always had a liking for yours truly, and—between you and me, 
Marling—she did the proposing. So I’m bound for Lisbon to- 
morrow, since she won’t come to London.’ He looked at John 
queerly. ‘Seen to-day’s Mirror, Marling? That'll tell you her 
reason Why London’s “ off” for Joanna! ’ 

John Marling gazed blankly into the limpid shallows of a plate 
ofclearsoup. ‘I don’t quite understand,’ he said. ‘ Didn’t Sefiora 
Joanna go back to her people, then ?’ 

‘No. She preferred Lisbon. But just take a squint at this, 
Marling. You’re sure to see it sooner or later—it’s an awkward 
sort of case, and you might be struck by the likeness, so I’d better 
explain.’ He passed over to John that day’s issue of the Murror. 
‘That’s her sister, the elder twin,’ he explained. ‘They’ve not 
been on speaking terms for years.’ 

In the centre of the front page a large photograph of a beautiful 
woman in evening dress smiled expansively above a condensed para- 
graph. ‘Madame Rosalina, Proprietress of the Raided Club,’ John 
read slowly. Letterpress on another page supplied further details. 
The Club, to which was attached a School of Dancing, had been 
raided on Thursday night, and not merely on grounds of the sale 
and consumption of cocktails at an unlawful hour. The Mirror 
hinted darkly at cocaine-traffic and worse. A number of arrests 
had been made, including that of Madame Rosalina, who was of 
Dutch extraction, and the widow of Jacob Meissen, a popular busi- 
ness man of the City of London, whose Will had created a mild stir 
eighteen months ago, when he died leaving his wife one halfpenny 
and everything else to his wife’s sister in Brazil, to whom he had 
once been engaged, and who had jilted him. Mrs. Meissen had 
separated from her husband long before his death, and it was 
understood that Scotland Yard had been interested in her move- 
ments for some time. 

‘The woman was back in Amsterdam trying to sponge on her 
people last spring,’ Peter Keene informed him. ‘She actually 
wrote a most abusive blackmailing letter to poor Joanna; seemed 
somehow to have picked up information about Abrantes’ death, 
though Joanna had never told her people anything except that he 
died of a heart-attack. Rosalina tried to get a couple of thousand 
out of Joanna on the strength of it, and precious nearly did, only 
Papa Isaacs had already sent a warning cable saying that she was 
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a drug-addict. I believe the police have got hold of the name of 
the beauties who financed her to start this Club, and there’ll be g 
pretty big scandal. But of course it won’t all come out; the bi 
fry can usually jump out of these things, it’s the small fish that get 
caught and questioned. Rotten luck on Joanna, having that sort 
of sister, eh ? She’s had her share of trouble, poor girl!’ 

Peter Keene adapted a slightly smug countenance to lines of 
tender sentimentality. John Marling rose. Something unpleasant 
was happening at the pit of his stomach, but he controlled it and 
raised a tremulous glass. 

‘Congrats . . . and condolences,’ he said. ‘See you later, 
Got to meet a man... dieting ...only take soup.... 
Waiter ! ’ 

He left the precincts of the Club with reasonable dignity but an 
intense desire to run. He hailed a ’taxi. 

‘Las Flores,’ he said absently to the driver, then as the man 
waited expectantly, ‘Sorry! Dashwood House, Old Broad Street, 
quickly ! ’ 

He got inside and shut the door. 
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IN THE BEECH WOODS GREY. 
BY DOUGLAS GORDON. 


On Candlemas Day, according to the old legend, the badger looks 
out of his burrow, sniffs the air for a tang of frost, then proceeds 
to take critical stock of the still wintry landscape. If the turf is 
rimed with snow or hoar-frost, if the beech twigs above his head 
crackle icy fingers in the chill blast, the drowsy old beast, contrary 
to natural supposition, creeps forth and prospects the neighbour- 
hood for anything edible, knowing that if snow covers the earth 
at Candlemas, Winter’s back is broken. On the other hand, if the 
warm south wind blows and, all too early, the buds are bursting, he 
retires once again to his warm bed, for young February’s smile is 
never to be trusted. 
So runs the legend, and, like all ancient fables and traditions, 
it contains its substratum of distorted truth. When wintry con- 
ditions prevail in February, the badger is, indeed, frequently astir. 
One sees the unmistakable imprint of his pads upon quiet woodland 
paths, and it is then, as a rule, that his few depredations are com- 
mitted. Lean and ravenous after his long fast, he picks up any- 
thing that comes in his way, from the early rabbit-stop to the dead 
lamb on the pasture, and there have even been occasions upon 
which he has entered an outlying hen-roost. His own natural food 
is scarce at such times, for it is the period known as the ‘ hunger- 
moon,’ when even purely carnivorous animals are hard pressed, 
since the winter supply of small rodent life is at its lowest ebb, and 
the reptile and insect population of the country-side is not yet astir. 
Whatever the season, indeed, he emerges about this time to replen- 
ish his internal storehouse, for his hibernation is not solid like that 
of the dormouse or hedgehog. He is compelled by hunger to come 
forth periodically after the manner of the squirrel, and in a colder 
season when supplies are short he is naturally abroad longer in 
search of them, thus leaving more evidence of his activities. When 
the weather is mild, on the contrary, he may easily be astir without 
anyone being the wiser, and, having thoroughly satisfied his hunger, 
he returns quietly to his den for another period of sleep. 
The Candlemas legend, therefore, clearly owes its origin to the 
fact that the badger makes his first appearance about that date, 
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his subsequent movements depending entirely upon circumstances, 
It may easily happen that, contrary to convention, a cold late spring 
may bring him forth earlier and more frequently than a season in 
which kindlier conditions prevail, for the simple reason that he is 
too ill-nourished to remain asleep for any length of time. The 
torpid period gradually lengthens as the badger grows older, patri- 
archs of the race seldom resuming normal life until April, perhaps, 
or even early May. It was once believed that aged brocks, when 
infirm or blind, remained perpetually underground, and were pro- 
vided with the necessities of life by the younger animals. Unfor- 
tunately, however, neither science nor personal observation has 
produced any evidence in support of the pretty fiction. Most 
badgers become active in early March, when ‘ settes ’ are drawn out 
afresh, and young pairs begin to think of domestic duties. 

Few animals have preserved the secrets of their inner lives more 
closely and more effectually than has the badger, and even to-day 
very little is positively known of its actual breeding-habits. This 
has inevitably given rise to fantastic theories, but in all probability 
the story is a very simple one. In this respect, it would seem, the 
badger closely resembles his distant relative, the otter, for neither 
species appears to pair at any particular time of year. While 
spring is the prescribed pairing season, the date must necessarily 
depend upon his final awakening, while a few animals actually mate 
in late autumn, before ‘ denning-up,’ which circumstance accounts 
for the cubs occasionally found early in the New Year. Whether 
these latter survive in view of the obvious difficulties is a matter for 
speculation. 

In previous writings, I have ventured to challenge the badger’s 
claim to kinship with the agile and rapacious weasel family. Setting 
aside the structural points of resemblance, which no doubt exist, a 
creature more unlike the weasels in every imaginable respect could 
scarcely be conceived. The only British mammal that he at all 
resembles in general habits and characteristics is the hedgehog, while 
there is a great deal about him that strongly suggests the wild 
boar. He has the pig trick of rooting about in soft or mossy turf, 
and the curious grunts that punctuate his shuffling progress through 
the underbrush can be compared with nothing but the confidential 
‘ murmuring ’ of wild porkers when foraging. Indeed, whatever his 
correct scientific classification, he comes nearer to being a burrowing 
pig than anything else, and the technical terms ‘ boar ’ and ‘ sow,’ 
by which the badger sexes are distinguished, go far to confirm the 
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similarity. In old books, again, one reads a great deal about 
‘padger hams,’ which, according to report, were highly edible, but 
one cannot imagine even the tough palates of our forefathers taking 
kindly to anything remotely suggesting the flavour of weasel-meat. 

Whatever his origin, the badger has proved himself the most 
tenacious of our larger beasts. Like the sturdy old Briton that he 
is, he entrenched himself deep in our soil before history itself began. 
His earliest earthworks were designed to repel the attacks of the 
cave-bear, the hyena and the tiger, and, still impregnable in his self- 
constructed fortress, he has watched the gradual passing of one 
formidable contemporary after another, until now, sole survivor of 
the truly primitive—for he is ‘ the oldest-known species of mammal 
now living upon the face of the earth ’—he holds his own in a 
country-side the fauna of which is either reduced to a mere remnant, 
or has been artificially replenished to avert extermination. 

There is some tendency to regard the badger as essentially a 
creature of the rocks and mountains, but while such places fre- 
quently provide him with an invaluable sanctuary, they are by no 
means necessary to his economy. On the contrary, his peculiar 
structure proclaims him an animal designed for burrowing rather 
than for adapting himself to conditions already provided. There 
can be little doubt that Nature never intended the badger to occupy 
many of the districts where he is now abundant. Strictly, he is a 
creature belonging to the sand and chalk lands, where strong claws 
can burrow deeply into precipitous hillsides. The ‘ beech-woods 
grey ’ constitute his true habitat in actual life as well as in poetry, 
and since the beech flourishes best upon the soils named, its deeply 
anchored, knotted roots frequently lend additional strength to the 
badger fortress. In colouring as well as in structure the animal 
is peculiarly adapted to such a setting. His black and silver mark- 
ings enable him to melt imperceptibly into the grey mist of the 
beech-coverts, and even more protective, perhaps, is the seemingly 
conspicuous white ‘ blaze,’ which, when the animal is motionless, 
assumes a curious resemblance to a white stone or a lump of chalk. 
Yet there are people who would question the entire scheme of pro- 
tective colouring in Nature ! 

The immense strength of an ancestral badger fortress is not 
perhaps generally realised. In the Lake District and among the 
rocky Dartmoor hills there are natural strongholds so extensive 
that in some instances it is possible for a terrier to run a couple of 
hundred yards underground without difficulty. Scarcely less for- 
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midable are the mighty burrows that successive generations of 
badgers have excavated for themselves in favourable soil. Their 
depth can only be estimated by the enormous quantity of earth, 
that has been ‘ drawn out,’ and even this constitutes no real criterion, 
when one allows for natural erosion throughout the slow course of 
time. The badger, presumably, can live at any depth below ground, 
and nothing short of organised quarrying could lay bare the inmost 
recesses of his main strongholds. Possibly the best idea of depth is 
conveyed by the fact that even the yapping of a terrier becomes 
inaudible when working into the heart of the burrow. Many times 
among the sand-hills of East Devon and Dorset I have heard this 
far-reaching sound grow fainter and fainter until it was literally lost 
in Mother Earth, and in such a case, if the dog happens to be one of 
the tenacious sort, its owner may reconcile himself to a long and 
anxious wait. Upon one well-remembered occasion a terrier of 
mine remained underground for eighteen hours. 

Unfortunately for the badger, every fortress is not of such 
impregnable dimensions. Indeed, such ‘settes’ are only possible 
in favourable localities, and there are many sportsmen who have 
never seen them or even heard of their existence. In almost every 
wooded district, however, within an area of perhaps a dozen square 
miles, there is usually a ‘ main earth ’ that is considered unassailable, 
and to such strongholds the badger is indebted for his continued 
existence. These, however, are the baronial castles, the feudal 
fortresses, occupied by the head of the clan and possibly the heir- 
apparent, with their respective families. The younger sons and 
poor relations are sent forth early in life to construct castles of their 
own, and, since even a badger cannot build his Rome in a day, the 
whereabouts of these would-be colonists are frequently discovered 
before they have entrenched themselves securely. 

If left undisturbed for a year or two, a badger soon digs himself 
in, and, once established, he is not easily dislodged, since he is per- 
petually extending and strengthening his position. So, in time, 
evolve the immense subterranean strongholds which form one of 
the most interesting features of our English hillsides, and it can 
truly be said that the badger alone among animals owes its survival 
entirely to its own industry. 

The interior of a great main earth would be an interesting spec- 
tacle if only it could be laid open to view in its entirety. Contained 
in every underground fastness there are systems within systems, 
for many creatures find shelter in its labyrinthine recesses, First, 
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there are the deep dark passages, terminating in the warm, well- 
padded chambers where the badgers sleep. Then there are the 
fox-quarters, usually parts of the burrow which the badgers have 
abandoned in favour of newer excavations. And in and out of all, 
like the by-ways intersecting the principal thoroughfares of a city, 
would be found the rabbit system, comprising a maze of smaller 
passages entirely distinct from those used by the badgers and foxes. 
The popular assertion that animals which are natural enemies live 
amicably together underground is, therefore, correct only to a 
limited extent. One might declare with equal truth that they share 
the shelter of a wood or gorse-brake. 

The precise relations that exist between badgers and foxes is 
a question that has given rise to considerable discussion, and here 
again the answer is probably far simpler than the riddle. There 
can be little doubt that the mutual attitude is that of armed neutral- 
ity, each animal preferring to give the other a wide berth when 
possible. I do not think there is any truth in the old idea of a fox 
possessing himself of a badger’s burrow during the latter’s absence. 
He would be far too nervous of being caught in a corner, nor can 
one imagine so conservative and resolute an animal as the badger 
tamely surrendering his establishment upon his return. That the 
fox fears the badger and retreats precipitately before him upon the 
rare occasions when the old brock proves truculent is certain. I 
once saw a hunted fox actually bolt from a badger’s earth in which 
he had taken refuge, although the hounds were standing about the 
very entrance. Presumably, the lawful inmate had taken exception 
to the intrusion. 

It is significant that litters of badger and fox-cubs, respectively, 
are seldom if ever found in close proximity, and one would be inter- 
ested to know the attitude of an old fox towards a small badger-cub 
if the meeting took place upon some secluded run-way where the 
young badger could be interviewed with impunity. The fox would 
know what to do with a leveret, or even a fallow fawn in such a case, 
and it is quite conceivable that the young ‘ grey ’ might constitute 
equally appetising fare. One comes across no evidence of such an 
occurrence, however, from which it may be assumed that the 
parent badgers take care to keep the red bandit at a respectful 
distance. Unlike vixens, females of the race appear to apprehend 
no danger from their lords and masters in this connection, and cubs 
are born as often as not in the ancestral fortress—an almost unheard- 
of event among strictly wild foxes. 
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I have often wondered how the badger fared when called upon 

to hold his own against those formidable animals which were 
originally his natural enemies. That he ‘ won through’ is obvious, 
but in what light was he regarded by other creatures? Was his 
impregnable burrow originally designed to defeat the energies of 
the hyena, itself a digger? Presumably a hyena would make short 
work of a badger’s armament if once they came to grips. And how 
did he fare against the wolf? How, for that matter, does the 
badger of other lands fare against the wolf to-day ? One rarely, if 
ever, hears of wolves preying upon him. A few years ago, I read 
an interesting story of a Cape ratel—the badger’s next of kin— 
which was assailed by wild dogs, the grim resolute pack of the 
Veldt. Presumably the incident was purely fictitious, but for the 
purposes of the story the ‘ honey badger ’ gave a distinctiy credit- 
able account of himself. What sort of defence would a European 
badger put up against a wolf-pack? Many people are unaware 
that a pack of fox-hounds seldom can—or will—kill a badger, 
particularly if he happens to be a grizzly old warrior who confronts 
them squarely with gums bared. He is like the single armed man 
in an unarmed crowd. True, his murderous jaws can close upon 
one assailant only, but no individual cares to come within their 
grip. They prefer to form a ring around so grim a quarry and 
thunder their hate from a point beyond reach of those grinning 
fangs, adopting in fact the same tactics as when the more illustrious 
stag stands at bay. When one hears accounts of badgers killed in 
the hunting-field, one is tolerably safe in assuming that it was not 
done without the assistance of the hunt staff. 

Yet the badger, too, has his Achilles’ heel, and he falls an easy 
victim to any enemy who knows the one weak point in his armour 
of proof. His head and back are as tough as iron, while his hide, 
sheathed in wiry fur, is impenetrable to ordinary attack, and, 
crouching as he does in the sand or grass, he presents an almost 
invulnerable front. His wnder-parts, however, like those of the 
hedgehog, are as soft as his back is hard, and, once overturned, his 
fate is sealed. A sage old sheepdog will frequently succeed where 
a pack of hounds has failed, but it sometimes happens that a pack 
contains some grizzled veteran that knows the badger’s secret and 
can show the way to a speedy finish. Together with other animals 
of his order, he also possesses a highly sensitive snout, by means of 
which a strong terrier will not infrequently draw him from his 
burrow. 
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In a recent issue of the Gamekeeper an important point was 
raised, although its significance is not, perhaps, so obvious at first 
glance. The writer of an interesting little article on the badger, 
expressed wonder that one never sees fragments of food scattered 
about an earth that contains cubs. This, of course, is perfectly 
true. Around an earth where fox-cubs are lodged lie the relics of 
many a savage feast, no effort being made to disguise the bill of fare. 
Around badger-settes, on the contrary, there is no evidence of grue- 
some orgies. There will be a certain amount of litter—moss and 
‘hay,’ with a few tightly-rolled balls of mud and dark fur, but of 
carnivorous banquet not a trace. The question naturally arises as 
to whether the parent badger carries the food for the young into 
the burrow, so obviating any possibility of tell-tale traces. This 
seems improbable, however, since the interior of a badger earth, 
when exposed to the daylight, is always remarkable for its scrupulous 
cleanliness. One would rather suggest that the circumstance goes 
far to prove the light character of the brock’s diet. No bones or 
feathers are left upon his doorstep for the cogent reason that none 
are brought there. I doubt whether a badger conveys food to its 
burrow under any circumstances. His staple fare of roots, mast, 
berries, grubs, and small mammals and reptiles are more easily 
consumed in the course of his wanderings, and the cubs, when large 
enough to require solid food, can best be catered for by conducting 
them upon foraging expeditions. 

One occasionally sees, and is irritated by a triumphant announce- 
ment in some paper to the effect that a badger has been caught 
‘red-handed’ in some active depredation. The motive in giving 
such eager publicity to these instances is somewhat obscure, even 
if they are strictly true and told without important reservations. 
Everyone possessing sufficient knowledge to justify the expression 
of an opinion is well aware that the ‘ grey ’ is not ordinarily a pre- 
datory animal. He is no more a confirmed game- or poultry-killer 
than the black bear is a man-eater. Isolated instances of animals 
that develop some abnormal tendency are bound to occur, so why 
attach such significance to incidents that merely constitute excep- 
tions to an unquestionable rule? Is excuse sought for persecuting 
the ‘grey’? If so, there could be no stronger argument in the 
badger’s favour. One might add that if badger-digging is so ques- 
tionable a pastime as to require such transparent attempts at justi- 
fication, then the cruelty is only enhanced by making false repre- 
sentations which have the inevitable effect of prejudicing other 
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people who might leave the poor animal in peace unless erroneously 
persuaded of its harmfulness. 

The popularity of badger-hunting—so-called—has revived 
considerably within recent years, but, needless to say, there is no 
real ‘hunting’ about it. It amounts to nothing more than digging 
out, which is too often an exceedingly one-sided proceeding. This 
is not infrequently followed by a private baiting exhibition in some 
convenient barn or backyard, sometimes upon the property of 
people who ought to know better. That tastes should differ in 
sport as in everything else is inevitable and, up to a certain point, 
all to the good. One man’s meat is another’s poison, and, since 
everything human is vulnerable, no sportsman is justified in criticis- 
ing some particular branch of the craft which for him happens to 
have no appeal, Anything that is strictly within the limits of 
sport—with the guarantee of fair play that the term implies—must 
be considered permissible, even though there may be points upon 
which fair-minded men cannot always see eye to eye. The slow 
worrying to death of a captive animal that has no means of escape 
cannot, however, be classified as ‘ sport,’ and by countenancing such 
practices any so-called sportsman places himself outside the pale. 

Admittedly, the proceeding is not quite the same as in the ‘ good 
old days,’ when public badger-baiting was so popular a pastime. 
Not long ago, I came across a description of one of the last public 
entertainments of the kind witnessed in this country. The badger, 
so runs the account, was chained by the hind leg and cooped in a 
barrel, one end of which had been removed, cross-bars being affixed 
to afford him points of defence. He was then placed in the centre 
of the village green, where various dogs were tried upon him for an 
agreed stake, the latter to be paid either by the dog-owners or the 
man to whom the badger belonged, according to the result. The 

competition was simple, the dog being merely required to draw the 
badger from his barrel, to the satisfaction of an umpire appointed 
to see fair play. The captive had dismissed a dozen dogs, and his 
keeper had pocketed as many half-crowns, when the man’s own dog 
—a famous baiter—was tried. The badger, being by this time 
exhausted, was drawn from his den after a brief struggle, but when 
out, the dog proceeded too incautiously to turn him over, and in so 
doing incurred a mortal wound. This so enraged the exhibitor that 
the hapless badger was thrown, exposed, to the other dogs, regard- 
less of protests from the onlookers. A free fight ensued, black eyes 
and broken heads terminating the affair. 
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Such competitions have long since ceased, but nobody can pre- 
tend that the badger has greatly profited by the changed conditions. 
Rather the contrary, for the crude justice of the old custom is no 
longer observed. The badger is now deprived of even the scanty 
shelter of the barrel, while his assailants no longer come singly to 
the attack. As likely as not, the poor sturdy, plucky beast will be 
beset by half a dozen terriers at the same time, with as many owners 
in close attendance, ready to bring hobnail boots into play should 
the badger appear to be getting the better of one of its tormentors. 

The actual digging of a badger, when baiting does not constitute 
a sequel, is another matter, though here again tastes differ as to the 
pleasure to be derived from the proceeding. If properly con- 
ducted, it can at least be claimed as ‘ sport,’ although under certain 
conditions—upon clay lands, for example—the animal stands not 
the remotest chance against skilled diggers. It is probable that 
formerly his range was restricted to districts where the character 
of the soil enabled him to entrench himself at a safe depth. Within 
the past quarter of a century, however, owing to a variety of causes, 
the species has increased so considerably in numbers that emigrants 
in search of fresh hunting-grounds have invaded localities in which 
they were unknown until within comparatively recent years. It 
frequently happens that such districts afford no safe sanctuary to 
the badger, and here his human enemies have him at a hopeless dis- 
advantage. Upon clay, the depth of the strongest burrow is only 
a matter of feet as a rule, and, owing to the sticky nature of the soil, 
the badger, when assailed by terriers, is unable to employ his favour- 
ite device of ‘ burying himself.’ In other words, when entrenched 
in sand or yielding chalk, he resists attack by the simple process of 
boring yet farther into the earth, blocking the passage with the 
loose mould as he throws it back. This frequently defeats even 
expert diggers, and in light soil the chances are at least even. 

Deprived of this essential means of defence, the badger’s case 
is hopeless, and, in many parts of Devonshire, for example, so 
shallow are the burrows owing to the sticky character of the land, 
that the occupants are sometimes taken without any digging at all. 
This is rendered possible by the sturdy animal’s habit of issuing 
forth to face an unavoidable fate. Wildest and most elusive of 
British creatures as the badger is, when he realises that no hope of 
escape remains, he no longer attempts to avert the inevitable. 
As his persecutors draw near, he walks calmly out from the hole 
that can no longer shield him, and if the burrow is of such limited 
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dimensions as to offer no hope of safety, he occasionally adopts this 

course at the outset. This habit was no doubt responsible for a 
curious old idea. Badger-diggers of a century or so ago made a 
practice of placing fresh pork in the hole as the end drew near, 
firmly believing that the animal’s fondness for the meat was so 
great that he would be drawn forth by its smell. The poor beast 
came out, of course, but the pork might have been reserved for 
a more useful purpose. 

So easy indeed has the task of ‘ bagging’ badgers become in 
certain districts that the pastime has grown all too popular, and 
how the matter escapes public notice in these days of literally 
hysterical attack upon other and comparatively humane field sports 
is a source of ever-increasing wonder. In cases of distinct and fla- 
grant cruelty, such as badger-baiting and the entirely unjustifiable 
system of rabbit-trapping, there is no accounting for the lethargy 
of a community more than ever disposed to strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. 

Badger-hunting in the strictly literal sense, that is to say with 
hounds, is now practically a thing of the past, although old sports- 
men of the fast-disappearing Jack Russel school still relate stories 
which nowadays sound like fairy-tales. Old-fashioned badger- 
hunting had nothing of the drawing-room element about it. It 
was a real test of hardihood, involving a great deal of strenuous 
exertion, considerable woodcraft and a reasonable chance of broken 
bones, in return for some of the most curious hunting ever witnessed. 

It took place at night—the only time when one could be sure 
of finding badgers afield, and upon this account the use of horses 
was out of the question. Everyone, therefore, went upon his own 
legs, and since cross-country running at dead of night is not every- 
one’s forte, there were seldom complaints of over-running the 
hounds. It was not even a case of hunting between the lights, 
for the badger is not like the fox who commences activities as soon 
as dusk falls. He seldom quits his burrow until the stars are 
bright, and then time had to be allowed for the essential office of 
earth-stopping. 

It might have been eleven o’clock, or midnight by the as yet 
unheard-of summer-time, when the little party of sportsmen met 
by arrangement at some quiet hawthorn-scented crossway, while 
the warm air throbbed with the ‘ churring’ of nightjars, and tawny 
owls mewed in concert from the surrounding woods and brakes. 
There were no cars in those days, but men came many miles to hear 
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the ery of a badger-pack, for there was nothing more impressive 
than that ringing, rousing chorus in the vast auditorium under the 
starlight. 

The pack consisted mainly of draft fox-hounds, which entered 
most readily for the work. Sometimes they were ‘ trencher-fed.’ 
As a rule, however, the pack was collected for the purpose by some 
sporting squire or yeoman for his own entertainment and that of 
his friends, while in more recent times, subscription packs were even 
attempted, and the sport carried on upon more or less organised 

lines. 

The custom was, I believe, confined to the wilder parts of the 
West Country. It would, indeed, have been scarcely possible any- 
where else, for one need only imagine the havoc wrought in a well- 
stocked game preserve by a pack of hounds crashing through at 
dead of night in the midst of the hatching season. That it can ever 
be revived is inconceivable under existing conditions. A certain 
amount of secrecy was always necessary for obvious reasons, and 
this became more and more difficult as time went on. A quarter 
of a century has passed since I attended a meet of badger-hounds 
—almost the last that ever took place, I believe—and even upon 
that occasion the crowd was so great that it seriously handicapped 
operations. The period for this old-time sport passed with the 
nineteenth century, and it would be necessary to cast back a matter 
of thirty or forty years to see it in its full picturesqueness. 

If there was a moon, so much the better. Moonlight at least 
minimised the difficulties. Latterly acetylene lamps were carried 
with advantage, but many of the tough old school appear to have 
dispensed with such luxuries, excepting, perhaps, an old horn 
lantern or two on pitch-black nights. The actual hunting was not 
unlike an old-fashioned otter ‘ trail,’ over which tuneful ‘ shaggies ’ 
chanted across the dew-soaked meadows in the stillness of sunrise. 
The hounds, picking up the line of some foraging brock at the 
‘settes,’ followed the interesting tale of its wanderings through the 
brakes and across the upland pastures or the young corn, until the 
badger, made aware of its danger by the approaching cry, set off 
for home at the best pace of which it was capable. ‘ Run,’ in the 
literal sense, there was none, the hunt consisting of the ‘ drag’ or 
trail. When once the hounds actually found their quarry, the 
badger, being so slow of foot, was soon overtaken. That was seldom 
the end, however, for, if the brock happened to be full grown and 
able to take care of himself, a long running fight, or exchange of 
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pleasantries, almost invariably ensued, the hounds declining to 
grapple with their formidable antagonist, until, winded at last, or, 
reaching his earth only to find it stopped, he turned at bay under 
some stump or thick bush, or wormed his way into a convenient 
rabbit-hole, where by dint of vigorous digging he soon bade his 
enemies defiance. 

The sport, no doubt, left a great deal to be desired. It possessed 
the advantage, however, of providing the badger with at least a 
reasonable chance of escape, since the greater number got to ground, 
the ‘ stop’ being of necessity hasty and frequently ineffectual. Its 
main attraction, even in those far-off days, lay in the romantic 
atmosphere with which it was invested, and this, doubtless, has 
become somewhat enhanced with the passing of the years, since 
distant hills are always green. Memory is kind in such matters, 


and only the more pleasing recollections survive the long test of 
time. 
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A GLIMPSE OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 


‘You've been to Russia ? Tell me, how did it strike you? I want 
terribly to hear all about it.’ 

Such is the usual greeting for anybody who has been inside the 
territory of the U.S.8.R., even though, as in my case, they only 
spent a day or two there ; moreover, the question is asked with an 
interest similar to that which may be evinced in a few years’ time 
by the question ‘ You’ve been to Mars?’ And indeed one has the 
feeling of stepping into another world when he lands in Russia 
for the first time nowadays. 

I do not believe that there was a single visitor among the many 
that landed at the same time as I did, who stepped ashore without 
a certain trepidation of heart. Most of what one hears about Russia 
is so mysterious, and in some cases so exaggerated, that the ordinary 
person feels that it is a step into the unknown. My outstanding 
impression at the end of my three days’ visit was one of absolute 
and unrelieved drabness ; but in the background there lurked the 
conviction that, in spite of the fact that everything appeared much 
better than I had expected, there is something terrible about living 
in the U.S.S.R. 

However, when we arrived at the docks for Leningrad at 
9.30 a.m., I was prepared for anything, and it was between then 
and eleven-thirty, when at last I was able to step on shore, that my 
first impression of Soviet rule was gathered, namely its inefficiency. 


‘ The Soviet authorities had been on board since 1 a.m., and it took 


them ten hours to make up their minds that the passengers, all of 
whom had had to be granted, or refused, permits to land before they 
left London, could really be allowed on shore. Compared with our 
experiences at other places, it was simply incredible. The Chief 
Steward afterwards told me that he and all his staff and a good 
many of the ship’s company had been up all night with the Soviet 
officials attending to their requirements, and that, though the latter 
meant very well, they were just incapable of doing anything with 
ordinary efficiency. 

At long last, after a very tedious wait in a queue, we were 
looked at, and given back our passports, without which we 
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were told never to venture ashore, a precaution necessary only in 
Russia. Released, it was with feelings of excited apprehension 
that we walked down the gangway into the brightly painted 
shed specially built for the enticement of tourists. In this shed are 
to be found a selection of all the articles which can be bought 
by the foreigner in Russia. First of all there are roubles, which 
can only be bought at the extortionate rate of ten to the pound, 
though they have no recognised exchange value anywhere outside 
Russia. As, however, no one in Russia is allowed to accept any 
other currency, the tourist has to submit to this extortion. Besides 
this there are antiques (‘confiscated’ no doubt from the houses of 
the bourgeoisie), furs, post cards, and Soviet propaganda posters, by 
the sale of which to the foreign tourist the Soviet Government gets 
money to carry on its propaganda against the countries whence 
come the tourists. For it must be remembered that the Gover- 
ment is the only trader in Russia; all the shops, motors, hotels, 
factories, and indeed everything down to the most minute details 
of the citizen’s life, are run by the Government. 

We walked through the shed and emerged into a very muddy 
road in which were parked a fleet of brand-new American cars, 
After a prolonged wrangle between three or four of the guides, all 
Russian women, each specially selected after a stiff exam. followed 
by intensive training, we were herded first into one car, and then into 
another, for no apparent reason. In this we drove through about 
a mile and a half of docks, along a very bumpy road lined on either 
side with timber of all sorts, which was being handled by a fair 
sprinkling of brawny workmen. There was a very surprisingly 
large quantity of shipping (freighters only of course) in the docks. 

The five miles of road to Leningrad are in a terrible condition, 
full of holes which we did just avoid, but which at every moment 
threatened to engulf us and end our excursion. It had only lately 
stopped raining, and the gloominess of the day undoubtedly added 
to the bedraggled appearance of everything: but one gradually 
realised that Leningrad to-day,. as far as roads and the external 
appearance of the houses is concerned, more nearly resembles some 
town like Lille, when we re-entered it at the end of the War after 
four years of neglect and shelling, than any ordinary modern town. 
Nearly all the houses in Leningrad are faced with stucco, which, 
having been completely neglected, has peeled off in large patches ; 
this, added to the heaps of rubble lying at the sides of the streets, 
apparently for the unfulfilled purpose of mending the holes, gives 
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the whole town a derelict appearance. Nor is this impression 
lessened by the fact that none of the people who throng the streets 
are anything but shoddily dressed, nor by the long queues waiting 
in the streets outside the food and clothing shops. Moreover, as 
most of the shops are permanently closed, and the few that are 
open never display any goods in the window, the apparent lack of 
commodities increases the feeling of depression. Such are the first 
impressions (or in Punch’s words, first depressions) of those who 
venture to set foot in the country regarded by many as the nearest 
approach to hell on earth. 

Our car turned to the left at the Opera, and then drove rapidly 
past the Cathedral of St. Isaac, outside which was standing a huge 
collection of empty cars which we knew could only be those provided 
for the use of the rest of our party. This seemed odd, and 
we wanted to know the reason. Being unable to say more than 
a few odd words in Russian, we were unable to get any satisfaction 
out of our rather shaggy and wild-looking driver, who only drove 
the faster as the result of our efforts. Were we six specially selected 
to be separated from our fellows, all unsuspecting, and submitted 

to the tortures of the Ogpu ? But no: it was only because we were 
late. Before we had gone much farther our car drew up in front 
ofa large portico of stucco pillars which turned out to be the entrance 
to the Winter Palace. We went into a long lobby where everybody 
was made to leave their coats and kodaks, up some steps at the end, 
and found ourselves in the small throne room, with a picture of Peter 
the Great over the throne. Through this we passed into the ‘Room 
of theCoats of Arms,’ a very large room, then across the end of a long 
narrow gallery with some large pictures of poor quality, and so 
into the large throne room, a magnificent room with a rather faded 
air, Out of this we got into a sort of wide corridor, along one side 
of which were some portraits, including the few and only pictures 
by English artists I saw in Russia. They were not very good 
examples, and anyway we were not allowed time by our guide to 
look at them properly, a disability we suffered from during the 
whole of our time in Russia. There was really far too much to 
see in the time we had at our disposal. Thanks to the untiring 
efforts of our guides, and to our unremitting energy, we did manage 
to see an unbelievable amount, but none of us could really pretend 
to more than impressions. 

Passing through a fair-sized room in which the chief object was 
an aviary, which turned out to be one of Catherine the Great’s 
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many incredible clocks (though I could not see how it told the time), 
we reached the Hermitage, with its far-famed collection of 
pictures now enormously augmented by those confiscated from 
private houses. They now have gallery after gallery, more 
pictures than I ever dreamed could be in one collection. We 
only had time to see the five or six galleries that contain the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools, starting with a room almost full of 
Rembrandts of a much better quality than most of the works 
associated with the name of that overrated master. We just 
peeped into one or two of the galleries of French and Italians. We 
saw in passing the inevitable full lengths of Charles I and Henrietta 
Maria by Van Dyck. 

From the pictures we descended to the Treasure Vaults. Before 
entering we were all made to sign our names and deposit all loose 
articles ; some of the ladies were naturally reluctant to leave their 
handbags containing their passports and all their money, but they 
had to, or stay outside. Inside are the pre-Roman Scythian gold 
ornaments of exquisite workmanship, enormous diamond sprays, 
jewelled swords, many jewelled boxes, and a magnificent gold toilet 
set made for one of the Czarinas. From here we were rushed to 
the collection of china, which includes the famous Wedgwood 
service which Catherine had made for one of her many lovers. 
It was now 2.30 p.m., so we were conducted back to our cars to go 
to luncheon. 

While waiting for the car to come up to the door, the very slender 
brightly-gilt spire of the Fortress of Peter and Paul, across the river, 
caught my eye. I discovered later that if the Czar ever looked out 
of the windows of the Winter Palace across the Neva, the buildings 
exactly opposite him were those which held his political prisoners, 
people whom he had condemned to be shut up there for years, per- 
haps for their lives. On the right and left are two bridges, that on the 
right, formerly called the Trinity Bridge, having been christened 
in the fervour of revolutionary enthusiasm Equality Bridge. The 
view is fine, but spoilt nowadays by the uncared-for look of every- 
thing : even the bright sunshine did not take away the depression. 

We were taken down the quondam Nevsky Prospekt, to the 
Hétel de l'Europe for luncheon. We had a perfectly good meal, 
with as much caviare and butter as we liked, though they are 
unobtainable in the food shops: the meat was rather coarse. 
Driving back down the Nevsky after luncheon, one could not help 
being struck by the beauty of the spire of the Admiralty, like a 
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brightly-gilt needle, rising from its square base of stucco freshly 
painted golden yellow. It is an unequalled street perspective. We 
passed under the large arch into the huge ‘ place’ which forms the 
magnificent setting for the Winter Palace : through this to another 
enormous square, unkempt but beautiful, on two opposite sides 
of which are the Neva and the Cathedral of St. Isaac, the two 
others being former Government offices. We then turned back past 
the Winter Palace and the Hermitage, and were taken for a short 
tour over the excruciatingly bumpy streets in that neighbourhood, 
before crossing over Equality Bridge to the Fortress of Peter and 
Paul. Ina large court which forms the centre of the prison stands 
the church, of which the most beautiful feature is the slender gilt 
spire which was so noticeable from the other side of the river. This 
is so prominent a feature of the landscape that one cannot reconcile 
it in one’s mind with being in the middle of a prison: one’s 
bewilderment is increased by finding that the Czars since Peter 
the Great, with the exception of the last one, are all buried 
inside the church. Then one suddenly realises that it was built 
by Peter as a fortress for himself to protect his new Capital and 
not as a prison. The custom of putting massive plain marble 
sarcophagi above ground over the bodies of the Czars who are 
buried below ground seems strange, until, after seeing the tombs of 
the earlier Czars in Moscow, one realises that it is Asiatic semi- 
Europeanised, typical therefore of Russia itself. Everything else 
has gone from the inside of the church, and there are large scars 
on the walls where the silver ikons were stripped off when the Bol- 
shevists wanted some money. We were told that it was done to 
alleviate a famine, but, in view of the Bolshevists’ disregard for 
human life, this seems unlikely. It was interesting, however, as it 
was the only instance we actually saw during our visit to Russia of 
anything of that sort being taken and sold. We were also shown 
some Czarist cells, which our guides tried to make out were very 
terrible, but which, bad as they were, I do not suppose are nearly 
as bad as those used by the Ogpu to-day. 

We were then taken for a long drive through the streets until 
finally we arrived at a sort of park-like place in which stand some 
small houses. These, we were told, were the villas of the nobility 
which are now used as rest-houses for the workers. Every worker 
has one day off in every five, and in addition to this is allowed a 
fortnight’s holiday in the year at full pay. This fortnight they can 
spend at Government expense in one of these houses. For every 
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so many there is one house set aside as a club, in which there are 
reading-rooms and writing-rooms, pianos, and entertainments. We 
were shown one of these clubs, a very sumptuous house lined mostly 
with marble, but all scrupulously clean. We were taken into a 
room devoted entirely to hygiene, as illustrated by models, diagrams 
and bottlescontaining preserved bits of humans, This teaching may 
account for the unusual cleanness of all the people in the streets, 
During a long liver-shaking drive round this park we saw a man ina 
bowler hat! Thoughwe had only been in the country a few hours, the 
sight of a bowler hat was already so remarkable that we all turned 
round to look! We returned over Equality Bridge, past the build- 
ing where the Duma used to sit, to the Smolny Institute. This was 
originally a seminary for better-class girls, but it was from here that 
Lenin directed the Revolution of November 1917. It is a barrack 
of a place with the first Soviet Meeting Hall at one end of a long 
cavernous passage, and Lenin’s H.Q. at the other. Here is a time- 
table of the events of those momentous days, and one reads that 
the Winter Palace, H.Q. of Kerensky, was one of the last places to 
be taken. Our guide, asked as to their fate, said, ‘ Kerensky 
unfortunately escaped, but the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment were taken to Peter and Paul, and some are now abroad, and 
some still in Russia: I do not know.’ We wondered... . 

I only once walked about the streets, because, being unable to 
converse in any way with the inhabitants, I could not get any- 
where by myself. I did however go for a short walk, partly to see 
whether the inhabitants of Leningrad thought it was as odd for me 
to be walking about the streets of Leningrad as I did. Nobody 
paid the slightest attention to me, although my clothes must have 
marked me out instantaneously. I walked along a street or two, 
and reaching the canal, was attracted by the many-coloured Russian 
domes of the Church of the Resurrection. Inside I found a service 
going on, the priest in his cloth-of-gold robes with a large headgear, 
standing with his back to the congregation, who sang the responses 
to his Litany most beautifully. It is not a large church, but high, 
with massive pillars, and covered entirely, roof included, with 
beautiful mosaics. There is a railed-off place where the original 
pavement is preserved showing the marks made by the bomb which 
killed Alexander, the church having afterwards been built in the 
middle of the street on the site of his murder. 

One evening we went to a concert in the Yousopoff Palace. It 
must have been a magnificent house, excellent for entertaining, 
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but the interior decorations struck one as being not quite first-class. 
We were shown a room in which Rasputin was supposed to have 
been murdered, but nobody seemed quite sure whether it was the 
rightone. We went up the double staircase, which was lighted by a 
colossal chandelier, and arrived at the very spacious room where 
the concert was held. This room was entirely white, with traces of 
silken hangings, also lavishly lighted by immense gilt chandeliers and 
many lights round the walls. There was a stage at one end, and 
opposite the windows, near the main door, was a large pillared bay : 
in fact it must have been the ideal ball-room. The rest of the house 
was not particularly interesting except for some curious furniture 
in a room which was spoilt by some very ugly dark panelling. The 
concert was excellent ; in no capital of the world could one have 
had a more varied and delightful selection, nor a better programme. 
The first half was classical and operatic, and the second half Russian, 
finishing with a thrilling sailors’ dance. It remains in my mind as 
one of the very few superlative evenings’ entertainments at which 
I have been lucky enough to be present. 


Moscow. 


Moscow did its best for us in the way of weather: in the midst 
of a spell of stormy weather, the sun burst out to greet our arrival 
in the Soviet capital, and remained shining all the time we were 
there. It greeted us when we awoke in our sleeping-cars, formerly 
the property of the Wagons Lits Co., to find ourselves in the country 
some two hours away from Moscow. Our overnight journey from 
Leningrad had been quite comfortable, the cars clean and the linen 
spotless, if somewhat inadequate. The fact that the railway 
provides no food had been foreseen, so we were forearmed with 
provisions of our own. The country through which we passed was 
flat, mostly pine woods with cultivated clearings, in which were a 
few villages of small wooden houses, reminiscent of parts of Virginia. 
Perhaps this illusion was helped by the unwonted sunshine, but the 
station at which we disembarked in Moscow was also not unlike the 
‘depot’ at a one-and-a-half-horse town in the Southern States a few 
years back. From the station we drove straight to the Grand 
Hotel. This drive started in the rather ramshackle semi-Oriental 
suburbs with exceedingly rough cobbled streets, and ended in a 
city with asphalt streets like a billiard-table and a quantity of build- 
ings of the most modern European architecture. We were at once 
struck by the much greater signs of life compared with Leningrad, 
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many more motor-cars, and quite a number of carts filled with 
bricks and merchandise. The bricks were doubtless going to add 
to the already remarkable number of new buildings. One of the 
uncompleted ones is rising over the river opposite the Kremlin, 
and is intended to house those who do the work of civil servants, 
with their offices on the lower floors. After a breakfast, Gar. 
gantuan in its possibilities, at the Hotel, we went for a longish drive 
round the Moscow streets, ending up at the Cathedral of the Re- 
deemer, built as a thanksgiving for 1812, immense and white, with 
a golden dome. After this we went on a few yards to the Kremlin, 
admission to which is, in the usual way, very hard to obtain. It 
is a thrilling moment as the heavy gates are swung open, and the car 
drives in under the arch, closely scrutinised by the sentry. In the 
days of Peter the Great we might have bumped over these same 
cobbles in one of the massive state-coaches which we are to see in 
a few minutes, and the whole place would have looked just the 
same. These coaches vary from the huge one to hold seventeen, 
drawn by twenty-one horses, in which Catherine used to play cards 
when travelling, useful perhaps, but not ornamental, to the exquisite 
small one with its lovely damask seats, built in England. Several 
of them are studded with large diamonds and other precious stones, 
In the same gallery are a collection of horse-trappings, the richness 
of which has to be seen to be believed. I, for one, always thought 
the stories of the jewels with which Genghis Khan covered his 
horses were exaggerated, but here are complete coverings for horses 
on which the pearls, diamonds, emeralds, and rubies are so thick 
that you cannot see between them. One horse had a breastplate and 
tiara containing almost more large diamonds than the Crown Jewels 
of England, and pearls were used like beads. The magnificent 
cloth-of-gold and pearl vestments of the Archbishops, in the adjoin- 
ing room, paled incomparison. I thought such things only existed 
in fairy tales, but almost more fairyish are the Easter eggs that the 
last Czar gave every year to his daughters, which are shown in the 
same museum. They are very large eggs, studded with the most 
precious stones, and of exquisite workmanship. Each one must 
have cost more than most women’s yearly dress allowance. Near by 
are some of the presents that Catherine the Great gave to her lovers: 
one a set of 2,000 pieces of silver plate, the other a clock crowned 
with an eagle out of whose beak dropped a pearl every five minutes. 

We then visited the Coronation church, the chief of the many 
shrines in the Kremlin. Init all the Czars before Peter the Great are 
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buried, including Ivan the Terrible, next to whom lies his own son 
whom he killed with hisown hand. The church is not very large, but 
enormously high, and all the walls and the multitude of massive pillars 
are covered with paintings from floor to roof. Then we saw the 
Qzars’ private chapel. It is tiny, not unlike two passages side byside, 
and built in two stories, because, before the time of Peter, women 
were not allowed on the floor of a church. Facing, and almost 
touching, a gilt screen, which is so massive that the priests must have 
officiated unseen on the other side, is the Czars’ gilt throne. This 
takesup most of the floor space: no one else was allowed to sit in this 
chapel. From here one walks to see the biggest cannon in the world, 
which has never fired a shot. In front of it is the Red Square. 

On our way out of the Kremlin we saw two magnificent Rolls- 
Royces reserved for Stalin’s use. Once more outside we had a good 
view of it all from the other side of the river, but I was not as much 
impressed as I hoped, or ought, to have been. We then returned 
to a more than adequate luncheon at the hotel, starting with as 
much fresh caviare as any of us could eat. 

After luncheon we took a drive right outside Moscow, to a large 
country house built by a Russian Prince simply for the purpose of 
giving theatrical entertainments, some of which Alexander I used 
toattend. There is a complete suite of apartments, with some nice 
furniture, some moderate pictures, and some exquisite floors. The 
theatre has a movable paper ceiling, and beyond it is a ball-room. 
In this building are also the rooms prepared for the last Czar and 
Czarina when they thought of leaving Tzarskoie Seloe, but which 
they never occupied. There is also the room where the edict for 
the emancipation of the serfs was drawn up, and this edict might 
have saved Russia from her present troubles had not Alexander II 
been assassinated before it was promulgated. 

Returning to Moscow we looked in at an ‘ Antika’ shop which 
was full of rubbish, and went on quickly to the Revolutionary 
Museum. This has pictures and descriptions of all the revolutions 
and revolutionaries in Russia for the last 300 years. From every 
wall there stare at you pictures of the very lowest and degenerate 
types of humanity, and of the awful crimes they committed. To 
all these pictures much propaganda is attached, besides which we 
saw several parties of people being personally conducted by eloquent 
Bolshevists. I wonder what effect it had on them. It made me 
revolt all right, but in the opposite way to that intended. 

Last of all one reaches a statue of Lenin. We met pictures of 
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him at every turn in Russia ; but here among all the revolutionaries 
he appears especially interesting and attractive ; he was, indeed, 
a very great man, perhaps a colossus. Son of a man who was 
given the reward of a patent of minor nobility, often conferred on 
a hardworking civil servant, his real name was Vladimir Ilyuitch 
Ulianov. He is looked on in Russia as the founder of a new 
religion, and he has certainly let loose a set of ideas which will 
profoundly influence the world. It remains to be seen whether 
he will go down to history as a founder or asa destroyer. One of his 
claims to greatness is that he did not hesitate to make a complete 
volte-face, if he considered it necessary, as he did shortly before his 
death. His successors may fail for want of this very trait. 

A drive round Moscow on a hot evening after dinner can be a very 
pleasant promenade. You can drive, as we did, through the fringes 
of the city, thronged with walkers, till you pass through an enor- 
mous archway and find yourself bowling along a great wide boule- 
vard, paved with asphalt as smooth as a skating rink, running 
through a huge public park crowded with people. In a small bit 
of this park is an Amusement Park with a stadium larger than 
Wembley. We turned back when we reached the Petrovsky Palace, 
now the H.Q. of the Soviet Air Force. All the crowds were very 
orderly, and we saw no police anywhere to look after their behaviour. 
In fact we saw no policemen anywhere in Russia, except about 
two traffic policemen whose only duty was regulating an occasional 
tram. Presumably all Ogpu agents go about in plain clothes, and 
no other police are necessary. Finally everyone should go and 
see the Kremlin by moonlight: it is more mysterious and 
majestic than in the daylight, and cannot fail to impress. 

The Soviet Government are in a fair way to make Moscow a 
modern and up-to-date city. This is an objective they are trying 
very hard to attain. The inhabitants are not only good looking, 
but look cleaner than the inhabitants of any city I know: they 
also look happy. We saw no signs of starvation, and we saw too 
many people for it to be possible that we saw only the selected ones. 
They have an immense task to make good the dilapidations of the 
last sixteen years, let alone modernising, but if determination can 
do it, they will. If they succeed, it will be because Leninism takes 
the place of a religion with them, and is able to inspire them to 
great deeds and great sacrifices. The popular catchword of the 
moment is ‘Catch up and overtake,’ now that they have started 
on what is officially termed the Period of Reconstruction. 
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It seems almost certain that the Bolshevist Government, with 
modifications, is to be the permanent Government of Russia. Had 
the Romanofis been progressive instead of retrogressive : had they 
governed in harmony with even some of the contemporary European 
ideas: had they introduced the most elementary reforms at times : 
this revolution would never have happened. But with Russia as 
it was, something incredibly violent was necessary before the 
Russians could ever be shaken out of their lethargy and achieve 
anything. Still, at moments one wonders whether it was necessary 
to kill seven million people to achieve it. And after all, why should 
the proletariat have the right to kill and maltreat the bourgeoisie, 
who are denied the right to do it to them? This brings one to the 
realisation that behind all this there is the definite Cuass State, 
openly and avowedly for one class only. This means entire restric- 
tion of liberty, even for the proletariat, as no one is free to move 
about, speak, or act as he likes. These inhibitions, aggravated by 
the poor quality of the food, after you have struggled to get it, and 
the entire absence of even the smallest luxuries, would make life 
intolerable for the most destitute Briton, but, for the Russian brought 
up in terrible conditions, it is not so bad. To be compelled to 
work or starve is no hardship, as their rulers have succeeded in 
getting the people to accept it as part of their ideals. As one of our 
guides said to us, ‘It is disgraceful not to work.’ In short, Soviet 
rule is a combination of immense idealism, without very high ideals, 
minutely efficient organisation of government by the Ogpu, and 
excessive compulsion and cruelty. Furthermore the efficiency of 
the Government is counteracted by extreme inefficiency everywhere 
else, which makes it difficult to attain any objective and which is 
the cause of most of Russia’s troubles and failures. While one 
sympathises with their ideal of better conditions for the people, 
one hopes this may be achieved in other countries by other methods. 
But a country with the tradition of the Fortress of Peter and Paul 
cannot be expected to do things in the same way as those who 
have known freedom. Finally, the Kremlin with its Asiatic red- 
brick walls and towers, its almost European Palace front, and its 
many church cupolas which are neither one nor the other, remind 
one that, until the eighteenth century, this people were Asiatic 
in outlook. Peter the Great turned their faces westward, but 
the Russians have never become wholly Europeanised. It remains 
to be seen whether Europe will become Russianised. 


















UNICORN. 
BY GEOFFREY VICKERS. 


‘The unseen Unicorn reposed in burning lair— 
A symbol of majestic sadness and loncly pride.’ 
Rosert Bripve@ss, Testament of Beauty, Book I, 326, 


ONCE in a thousand years, they say, a unicorn passes the gates of 
ivory and horn and wanders among men ; and where he makes his 
lair, there he remains. 


On a day in June in the year 931 a boy called Tabor Nomescu 
was gathering firewood in a thicket in a high valley of the Caucasus, 
This thicket filled the head of the valley, where its walls, becoming 
precipitous, narrowed to a deep gorge, shutting out the soaring 
peaks above and all but the midday sun. Water dripped con- 
stantly down smooth green clifis, a miracle of mosses; and great 
toadstools grew there, which made good eating. It was a silent 
place, without bird song, inhabited by small white snakes. 

Southwards, the valley opened out suddenly in water meadows, 
giving place to fine pasture, dappled with strips of wheat and roots, 
At this end lay the village, a large knot of wooden houses with steep- 
pitched roofs, straggling away from a central square. 

Beyond the village the mountain swept steeply down, dotted 
with cedar and deodar, to the forested foothills far below. The 
whole valley was only a shelf in the mountains, formed by the silting 
up of a pocket in the huge skeleton of the range. Looking south- 
ward from where Tabor worked, nothing could be seen beyond the 
village but blue air, washing the brim of the valley like the sea. 

In the spring the gentler slopes of the valley’s sides were a 
cascade of wild cherry blossom and its floor such a garden of flowers 
that people were always singing. Even in spring, however, Fear 
was never far away; and at all other times it stamped through 
their fields and over their minds and into their homes and ruled 
them. It whistled down their chimneys in the wind and trampled 
round their mountains in the storm. It lurked in the wells and in 
the corn and by the roadside. No man dare eat or drink or work 
or even go to sleep without propitiating one devil or another, never 
knowing whether his propitiation would be effective or not. 
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They had formed the habit of being afraid ; and this habit had 
become an essential part of their social system, which was strictly 
patriarchal. Every family had its head; and authority must be 
maintained, if there is to be enough for all and plenty for those in 
authority. So the head of every family was its priest and alone 
had power to perform those major rites of propitiation and expiation 
without which no one in the valley would have expected to escape 
death for a week. 

These people believed that though an old man’s physical and 
mental powers might have long since decayed, the spiritual virtue 
which was his through his place in the genealogical tree remained 
in full force and effect, so long as his heart beat. They had no more 
difficulty in accepting this belief than other peoples before or since. 
They shared too with certain other peoples a curious belief that 
sanctity and senility were mystically connected, and their priests 
ranked amongst themselves in order of age. 

Thus authority was maintained over the lives of the people 
sufficient to keep the size of the community at that best suited to 
its fertile but restricted home, and to produce and distribute its 
resources in the manner which custom held to be desirable. These 
economic advantages were achieved at the cost of some peace of 
mind to the governed, but other systems less successful in result have 
caused more misery in operation. The young people made love 
in the cornfields and the middle-aged drank barley spirit in the 
square. Everyone sang in the spring and even at other seasons 
at marriages and birth-feasts. Nor should it be supposed that the 
old men were insincere. Nothing would have seemed to them 
more improbable than that their importance was exaggerated. 

Tabor Nomescu saw a white snake in the path; so he dropped 
his wood and ran to the stream, where he bathed his eyes and made 
a sign in the water. This would do till he reached home, but he 

sighed to think of the stinging hot herb juice which his grandfather 
would put on his eyes that night and of the charm-chanting and 
the vague sense of guilt which always came over him on such occa- 
sions. There were so many mischancy things that could happen 
to a boy of fifteen and they all involved painful propitiations. 

It did not even occur to him to say nothing about the snake. 
It had been bred in him that this mattered, not only to him but to 
the community. It had been bred in him that to hide such matter 
was a sin that could not be covered. There loomed above him the 
shadow of his grandfather Feodor, head of the family, and behind 
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him old Nicolai, Archpriest of the tribe, and beyond him, half. 
hidden, the dark unnameable gods. The habit of the confessional 
had taken hold upon him so early, that he had never developed the 
courage to bear his own sins. So he accepted the inevitable without 
even a question and raised his face from the water; and saw a 
unicorn standing on the bank. 

The unicorn was of a creamy-white colour, glossy-coated, and 
so tall that a full-grown man could scarcely have seen over its back, 
Its legs were slender, hard, and muscular, rippling constantly with 
slight motion, as it balanced itself on its small, cloven hoofs. Its 
mane and tail were luxuriant, fine as silk and of a deep rose colour, 
It carried its head high upon an arched neck ; and from the centre 
of its brow sprang marvellously a single horn, straight and coloured 
like old ivory, a full yard long. As it balanced its head with small 
movements this way and that, the point of the terrible horn described 
arcs and circles in the air, magnifying every movement manyfold ; 
and it seemed to Tabor that the horn was the organ of some other 
sense and that as it pointed hither and thither, unguessed impressions 
were thrilling down the core of it into the brain from which it sprang. 

The eyes were of a fiery red, the ears small and pricking. Tabor 
felt fear so unlike the dark blanketing fears that he knew, that it 
seemed another sensation. He opened his mouth to scream and a 
voice which was his own voice cried : 

‘Oh, beautiful ! ’ 

Then the unicorn lowered its head and advanced its horn 
towards Tabor, until the point touched his breast ; and at the touch 
he fell unconscious by the bank. 





Tabor Nomescu lay in a dark hut in pain. He had been duly 
punished for being late and for having forgotten to bring his wood 
and he had been duly exorcised of the evil that he had brought by 
seeing a snake in the path. But the unicorn was another matter. 

First he had told his father. His father said he must tell Feodor, 
his grandfather, head of the family and chief priest of the tribe 
save old Nicolai. Tabor hated and feared the old man, so that the 
words would scarcely come out. He hoped he might be disbelieved 
and merely beaten for a liar. But Feodor had looked grave and 
had gone to consult with Nicolai. , 

He was shut up in the dark without food or water. He knew | 
that somewhere the two mumbling old men were taking auspices, | 
knew that they would probably kill him in some hideous, untidy 
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half. way. But worse than that, he knew that in all the tribe there was 
sional no spark of sympathy for himself. Already he had ceased to be i 
d the Tabor Nomescu and become a portent to be exorcised away, like i 
thout a snake in the path. Fear had estranged them utterly. il 
aw a Yet something had happened inside Tabor Nomescu and he 4] 
felt no longer any respect for Nicolai or Feodor or his father or i 
and for any of the tribe or for anything, except himself and the unicorn ; a 
ack, §& and no fear, except a lively fear of being killed by the old men, and ; 
with { — nodisposition at all to accept anything but his own wishes. So fiery F 
Its was the new spirit in him that, when he had found a flint in the a 
lour, earth floor of his hut, he cut in two nights and a day a hole in the 
ntre wall where the space between two timbers had been filled with mud 4 
ured and wattle. An hour before the dawn of the second day he crawled E 
mall out into the starlight. q 
ibed None of the many victims who had lain in that hut had ever tried Fi 
old ; to escape before ; for there was nowhere to hide within the commun- 
ther ity and nowhere else to go. It was odd that Tabor should have had 
ions the courage to invent a new sin, just because he had seen a unicorn. 
ung, The sun was on the white peaks above the valley, but the fields 
bor © were quite dark. The white brilliance crept down the slopes on the 
t it western side and the pool of darkness grew smaller and the mist 
da became visible. Tabor reached the thicket just as the sun reached 
the village. He took off his clothes and lay in the little stream 
and drank his fill. Then he fell on the bank in a stupor of weariness 
om and hunger, and thought: ‘ May I wake to see the unicorn or may 
ich I never wake ! ’ 
Tabor awoke and there was the unicorn, pawing the ground 
_ and snorting and more splendid than ever. It seemed anxious to 
ily be away and kept moving towards the track and looking back at 
od Tabor, as though it waited for him. He moved towards his clothes, 
by but at that the unicorn became so angry that he hurried to it, 
er, naked as he was, and set out beside it for the village, shyly entwining 
or, | his right hand in its silken mane. 
be § The ground heaved and danced before Tabor’s weary eyes and 
he he only knew that he was going to show the unicorn to the people, 
od no symbol of evil or phantom of nightmare, but a reality, terrible 
id and splendid. 


F There were a few people in the fields who looked up and stared, 
W i then laid down their tools and with one accord followed Tabor and 
5 ff the unicorn at a respectful distance. So they came to the begin- 
ning of the town. 
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In the centre of the square stood a small but lofty building 
raised by shallow steps above the level of the ground and surrounded 
by a deep, covered colonnade. This was the hall of the priests, 
A door of cedarwood, carved in deep relief and painted, pierced 
the centre of each wall and gave access from the colonnade to the 
hall within. 

It was still very early, the hour of the morning auspices. No 
one was in the square, for until the auspices had been taken and 
pronounced favourable, no man dared cross the square or begin 
the business of the day. The people were gathered in the streets 
opening on the square, waiting for the sign. 

In the eastern colonnade behind a table stood Feodor Nomescu, 
taking the auspices from the entrails of adders. The white sunlight 
filled the empty square and fell along the centre line of the table. 
Behind, Feodor in great robes, half-hidden in the shadow of the 
colonnade, looked like a roosting bird. A slippery pool of drippings 
from the dissected snakes shone iridescent on the topmost step. 

Into the square, full of silence and white light, walked the 
unicorn and the naked boy. The boy’s flesh gleamed with a dull 
lustre against the sheen of the creature’s coat. They walked round 
the square, the unicorn flaring its delicate horn hither and thither, 
the boy looking straight before him with sleep-glazed eyes; and 
their feet made no sound in the thick dust. 

When they were opposite to where Feodor stood, the unicorn 
wheeled inward and walked towards Feodor; and Feodor backed 
further and further into the shadow of the colonnade until his back 
was against the carved door and his arms spread wide and his 
hands turned inward and gripped the deep reliefs of the carving. 
But the unicorn walked on and on without pause or hurry, and the 
boy beside him, up the steps and through the table of dead snakes 
and across the colonnade; and its horn passed through Feodor 
Nomescu’s stomach and through the cedarwood door. 

Feodor Nomescu made no sound, but his body was convulsed 
and hung limply on the unicorn’s horn. Then the unicorn with- 
drew its horn from the door and shook off the body of Feodor 
among the dead snakes and walked on through the square and 
through the people, who made way for it, and through the town 
into the fields again. Everyone followed Tabor and the unicorn 
and the square was as deserted and as still as ever, except that the 
blood of Feodor had mixed with the pool of snake drippings and 
made it overflow, so that it was dripping to the next step slowly. 
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When Tabor and the unicorn were again clear of the enclosed 
fields, the unicorn suddenly leapt forward and ran. Tabor stood 
and all the people stood and watched ; and the unicorn went away 
over the cornfields and up the steep side of the valley and along the 
crest and up the mountain-side beyond—like a ripple of light, like 
a cloud shadow, like a falling star; and was gone. Tabor turned 
to face the people, but he fell and they carried him home. 

The effect of the coming of the unicorn was only gradually felt. 
It was so stupendous, and so contrary to the recognised course of 
the supernatural, that minds adjusted themselves slowly, if at all. 

That night the priests held a meeting in the hall. They debated 
whether the unicorn was a beast to be attacked, a god to be pro- 
pitiated, or a portent to be interpreted. The creature seemed too 
positive to admit of interpretation and too improbable to be 
attacked ; and the ideas of the community found no room for a 
god who appeared in person with a horn a yard long and impaled 
a high priest. The position of Tabor was no less equivocal. 

Only old Nicolai appeared composed. 

‘I have read in the auspices,’ he said, ‘that this portent will 
endure two years, before the time for solution comes. Let us wait 
and see what befalls.’ 

In spite of his advice, it was resolved that a deputation should 
be sent to the unicorn to make appropriate gifts and indicate com- 
plete obedience to its will. 

Some delay was caused by the difficulties of the committee 
appointed for the purpose in deciding what gifts would be appro- 
priate. Eventually every suggestion was included and the deputa- 
tion set out, carrying a live pig, ten freshly killed chickens, a sack 
of wheat, a bowl of goat’s blood, a bowl of cow’s milk, seven pump- 
kins, and a casket of myrrh. 

For three days they wandered in search of the unicorn before 
they unexpectedly met it in a narrow path in the fringe of the 
thicket. The gifts were hastily set down and the deputation with- 
drew, except for the priest chosen by lot to make obeisance for the 
people. He prostrated himself and put ashes upon his head. 

The unicorn smelt the priest with apparent distaste, then im- 
paled him, and flung his body into the topmost branches of a tall 
deodar, where his skeleton was to be seen for several years. It then 
ate part of three pumpkins and some corn, upset the bowl of blood 


and vanished. The pig escaped. 
The Council of Priests could make nothing of this mixed recep- 
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tion and it was felt that Nicolai had scored a success. The only 
offering for which the unicorn had so far shown a definite predilection 
was priests. 

The death of Feodor placed Tabor’s father at the head of his 
own family and the change rendered less noticeable the fact that 
Tabor was allowed complete licence by everyone. He knew the 
excitement of a limitless freedom. He had a god of his very own, 
The fact was so absorbing that he was neither puffed up by the 
respect of his elders nor distressed by the loneliness in which they 
left him. The truth is that he scarcely noticed them, scarcely 
remembered the rules he broke. But he was obedient to positive 
commands and in house and field his effectiveness was doubled, 
A new spring of energy seemed to have broken out in him. Only 
sometimes—usually at night—he would slip away, to return often 
numb with exhaustion but sometimes with a radiance within, which 
frightened people and set him apart. 

Outwardly life in the village went on as before, with a new fear 
added to the old fears. But a fatal leaven was at work. There 
was one member of the community who had escaped ; one who was 
not afraid to look for lost lambs in the thicket after dark, to steal 
water from the High Priest’s pool, or to sit out with a calving cow 
on a Friday night, when the air was full of devils—and who yet 
grew strong and laughed and took evil from nothing. 

It spread among the young. First they had been afraid of him 
or envious of him. Then they came with him in ones and twos, 
secretly, then openly ; they tried to emulate, then to excel him. 

Then they forgot him in the unimaginable joy of doing whatever 
they liked. 

The unicorn was an unsatisfactory god, specially unsuited for 
communal worship. At first a few of the young men went out in 
search alone, hoping for some dimly guessed revelation or to try 
their courage; but the unicorn paid no heed to its worshippers. 
Elusive, scarcely seen, infinitely mobile, it ranged over the moun- 
tains or lay hidden in its lair in the thicket ; and those who sought 
seldom saw anything, or, seeing, knew what they had seen. 

But in the valley the influence spread. Authority was paralysed. 
The hole in the door was too recently mended for any patriarch to 
care to emulate Feodor. 

Nicolai watched the days shorten. Winter was coming, when 
snow kept folk indoors to tell stories, while devils howled in the 
wind outside. Winter, however, brought no check to the new spirit. 
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The time of idleness only gave more opportunity for mischief. The 
young men boasted incessantly in loud voices, invented unheard of 
sports in the snow, and vied with each other in flouting the gods of 
the high places. 

The unicorn, though seldom seen, was ever present. Now and 
again, after a wild night of snow and wind, men looking out would 
see deep prints of cloven hoofs in the new snow, wandering through 
the village itself and would find the buried heaps of roots torn open 
and tossed aside, where the great creature had fed. Then the 
priests would pile up an offering of roots for the unicorn’s use, which 
were generally left untouched, to wither and blacken with cold. 

They were miserable days for all but the young. The rites 
went on, the auspices were taken ; but under them all was a new fear. 
Either this debauch of the young was a desecration so horrible that 
the dark powers needed time to prepare a fitting retribution; or 
—do not whisper it, do not think it—it was no desecration ; that 
was worse. For if the known devils were gone and the known 
propitiations useless, how should men exist in a world whose evil 
forces were unknown? Perhaps again the dark powers were still 
there, struggling for revenge—could they not be seen snapping at 
a life through an ice hole to-day, in an avalanche to-morrow ?— 
but held down now by this new transitory devil, which might be 
gone next week. 

That winter the young men formed a secret society, the Society 
of Servants of the Unicorn, with a secret meeting-place, secret signs, 
and secret secrets for the Specially Elect. Nicolai, who heard of it 
the same night, smiled for the first time since Feodor died. 

‘So it works out,’ he said. 

Rites were performed, it was said, in honour of the Unicorn 
at dead of night and in forbidden places. Unspeakable words 
were spoken and unnameable names were named. Still Nicolai 
did nothing and no one else knew what to do. 

The unicorn was seldom seen near the boisterous town. Tabor 
and one or two others of the young men, watching alone on starry 
nights, saw once and again a shining shape, running like cold flame 
along the high slope above the valley, where the snow lay thin. 
Once Tabor, lying hidden all night in the fringe of the thicket, 
roused from a stupor of cold to see a shadow between himself and 
the sky and reached out his hand and touched the creature’s thick 
winter coat, whispering: ‘Unicorn! Unicorn!’ 

The unicorn’s warm muzzle brushed against his ear; then it 
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passed on and Tabor crept home and fell into an agony of weeping, 
not knowing why. He never spoke of this encounter and though 
he often lay and waited, he never touched the unicorn again. As 
for the Servants of the Unicorn, they seldom if ever saw their 
Master, for their habits were strictly communal. 

Tabor, a simple member of the Society of Servants of the Uni- 
corn, watched it grow with dumb, irrational resentment—the deeper 
because he found no place in it. He grew more solitary ; but the 
Society left little time or place for solitude. Confusion spread over 
his mind and his energy withered away. 

Spring came, with work for all, but brought alarming symptoms, 
The valley could not long endure such excesses as were committed 
daily and nightly by the Servants of the Unicorn. Still Nicolai 
counselled delay and still the others grumbled and did nothing. 

By July the Society included the whole community under 
twenty-five, which was the age limit, and had split into two factions, 
each with several divergent sects. Its energies were excessive, its 
discipline fitful, and its objects obscure. Its members worked 
violently or not at all. Patriarchy tottered and the year’s economic 
reckoning was poor. 

A dreadful winter followed. The unicorn made only two visits 
to the village and these were visits of great depredation ; otherwise 
it was not seen. Family life was shattered by the Society and the 
Society was riven with feuds. Factions fought for power with each 
other and for control with their followers. Homicide, theretofore 
scarcely known, became common. Food ran short; there was 
misery. At last spring came. 

At ten o’clock on an April night Tabor, on the slope above the 
village—for it was lambing time—heard the long unearthly roaring 
of an avalanche in the darkness and paid no heed. It is a common 
sound in the high places in spring-time. On a rock face twenty 
miles away a white wisp trickles, spreads, and is gone; then 
minutes later the blue air becomes full of whispering, like the sound 
in a sea shell, coming from everywhere, gathering in volume, rising 
sometimes to more than thunder, sometimes so low as to be rather 
felt than heard. Tabor knew the sound of avalanches, though they 
seldom came at night. 

Fifteen minutes later he listened again. The moist dark night 
was full of water noises. He heard the soft hiss of shallow running 
water, the splashing of undermined earth, the gurgling noises of 
deeper water, swirling round obstructions. Very swiftly the small 
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voices grew louder, and deeper, and blended in a chorus of rushing 
and roaring. A cold wind came with it. Tabor ran down the 
mountain-side and came to running water; tried again and came 
to water ; and went on looking for old paths, long after he knew 
that the whole valley was flooded. At last he went back and sat 
among wet, frightened sheep and waited for dawn. 

Before morning all the water had gone. All down the middle 
of the valley lay a broadening scar of mud and half-melted snow. 
In the broadest part were to be seen broken walls, occasional build- 
ings, and a tangle of brushwood. It was the remains of the village. 
The survivors crept down into the mud to look for their treasures 
and collect their dead. 

And in that very morning, before the people’s stunned mind was 
awakened, old Nicolai made an astonishing pronouncement. 

Nicolai had read in the auspices, that the flood was from the 
unicorn. The unicorn had chosen the people and the people had 
been unworthy. The old had hesitated; the young had been 
foolish. They had needed a sign, and a sign had come. 

‘We have lost our village,’ he concluded. ‘ Let us build a city 
—the City of the Unicorn. Let us rebuild a Society of Servants of 
the Unicorn, in which all shall have a part. Let us be a united 
people, worthy to be called the People of the Unicorn.’ 

Never were people more glad to hear a call to action from despair, 
a voice of certainty after dark months of doubt. No one quite 
knew what Nicolai meant and everyone was too busy to ask, but 
the young knew that they were still to be servants of the unicorn 
and the old that they were again to be united and the blame was well 
enough spread for no one to seek to move it. Nicolai and the 
council organised emergency schemes for building and for cultivating 
and for feeding the builders and cultivators, and everything was so 
urgent and exciting that everyone worked harder than ever before. 

Plenty of use now for the superabundant energy of the Society. 
It was put to foundation laying under its own officers, while the 
rest of the community in sections according to ages and qualifica- 
tions flung themselves at the rest of the work. But in each section 
members of families worked together and naturally the council of 
priests, as the heads of families, directed everything from the hall 
in the market square. 

If they had been slow to recognise the unicorn and clumsy in 
their worship, they made amends now. Everything was done in 


the name of the unicorn and no pains were spared to do it right. 
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The right way was prescribed by the priests in the hall in the 
market square. The unicorn was no more seen in the village but 
through the mouth of his priests his rule became established with a 
consistency and authority such as the community had never known 
before. 

Eighteen months later, when the city was dedicated, the people 
had every reason to be grateful to the unicorn and to be proud of 
themselves. Though they were still reduced in numbers, the ravages 
of the flood had been made good, and the garners were full. Above 
all, they had won a new hope and confidence. The work had bound 
them in a closer community and every man felt stronger and safer 
and smiled at his neighbour and said that the Spirit of the Unicom 
was abroad among them. 

In the market square, opposite the place where Feodor had died, 
they raised a gigantic statue of the unicorn. It won the highest 
approval and contributed not a little to crystallise that good opinion 
of themselves, which was to appear so often, both as cause and as 
effect, in the cycles of the people’s future progress. 

The day of the dedication was marred by an unhappy incident. 
As old Nicolai unveiled the statue of the unicorn, Tabor Nomescu 
sprang upon the pedestal and began to speak. The deep confusion, 
which had veiled his mind so long, suddenly fell away; and it 
seemed to have left him mad. So far as he could be understood, 
he appeared to be telling the people that they could choose between 
Nicolai and the Unicorn. 

Wild words, and others wilder still, half-understood, before he 
was hustled from the pedestal into the crowd. Proceedings were 
not greatly interrupted; but afterwards they were gravely dis- 
cussed, both within the priests’ hall and among the groups in the 
market square. 

The very essence of anarchy—that anarchy which they had 
learned to dread—was in that interrupted speech. It was the 
more shocking that it had come from Tabor, who had taken no 
part in the excesses of the Society. 

Some said that his mind had been unhinged by an experience 
too great for him and that only now had his madness become 
visible. Others thought it no madness but an overwhelming self- 
conceit, become an obsession, that had led him to make a wild bid to 
perpetuate his old licence. He was still an equivocal figure, isolated 
by the fear of the unknown. Once again everyone withdrew and 
waited ; and once again the wisdom of Nicolai found a way. 
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That evening Tabor was escorted by the whole populace to the 
edge of the thicket. The priests led him within and tied him to a 
tree. Then the priests drew a cordon across the head of the gorge, 
isolating the thicket. 

In the morning the body of Tabor was exposed in the market 
square; and the people walking silently by saw that it bore a 
wound such as no man had ever seen but once—and that once in 
the body of Feodor Nomescu. 

At midday Nicolai addressed the people and showed them the 
judgment of the unicorn. What else could it be, since none save 
the priests had had access to the thicket that night? Here and 
there a young man wondered whether this proof of Nicolai’s was 
as conclusive as it might have been; but none cared to follow 
Tabor to the thicket, where none but the priests had access. It 
was not well even to breathe such doubts just then, for the discipline 
of the people had been marvellously though imperceptibly tight- 
ened during those months of forced labour; and authority was 
strong. 

The dedication of the city began a new era of prosperity for the 
people. They developed the valley as never before and made several 
successful raids upon the villages below. Wealth flowed in, but 
it was needed for building and fighting, so there was no undue 
leisure to corrupt the community; and the more they prospered, 
the harder they worked and the more fiercely they ravaged their 
neighbours. 

Nothing was changed; and yet everything was changed. 
Society was still patriarchal; the priests still ruled; the people 
still feared. But their fear had become unified, and so it had 
become potent. The powers of all the gods had become vested in 
the unicorn ; the power of the unicorn was vested in the priests ; 
the power of the priests was vested in Nicolai. Young men no 
longer lay out on moonlight nights, hoping to see the great white 
god. When thunder rolled round the mountain-tops, they shut 
the shutters and said: ‘ The unicorn is abroad.’ But they feared 
nothing but the unicorn, and in the name of the unicorn they made 
their neighbours fear them. 

No one ever saw the unicorn. The thicket had been consecrated 
and to go near it was punishable with death. Moreover, a large 

palisade was built across the valley to keep the sacred place from 
desecration. The carving and gilding of the palisade stimulated 
(and occupied) much of the community’s energies for several months. 
VOL. LXXI.—No. 424, N.S. 32 
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The unicorn itself moved only at night, climbing dizzy paths along 
the cliff and wandering like a bird over the high hills. It was 
strange that it did not leave the lair in the thicket, as the crowding, 
darkening life behind the palisade pressed in upon it ; but such js 
the nature of unicorns. 

Many other crimes were punishable with death—cowardice, 
which is the disobedience of timidity, and revolt which is the dis. 
obedience of courage, were checked in the same way. Andas all 
malefactors were publicly impaled on the horn of the statue in the 
market square, the unicorn remained a very present god. 

Softly and swiftly the unicorn in the thicket gave place in men’s 
minds to the unicorn in the market square; faded to a tenuous 
shadow, ever more holy and ever less real. 

The people made up loud songs about themselves and sang 
them, without thinking them funny. They became rather un- 
pleasant, but they were uncommonly efficient. 

When they had become sufficiently welded into one, they began 
a war of conquest in the name of the unicorn. No one but Nicolai 
knew why the war began; and it was Nicolai, now of almost 
legendary age, who sanctified the horn which they carried with 
them for an emblem. The war was successful, the cult of the 
unicorn spread. Pilgrims began to come to the city in the high 
valley and more wealth flowed in. Even the common people began 
to grow rich. 

The war was ended ; the boundaries of what had once been a 
village extended far down into the forests and included hundreds of 
villages, all sworn to the service of the unicorn. The village itself 
has become a city and a holy city—the city of the unicorn. What 
remained ? 

Once again, as ever when the people paused, the word came from 
the ancient Nicolai, now scarcely ever seen, but still living. The 
people would build a shrine to the unicorn. 

At the head of the valley still lay the dark thicket, dim and enig- 
matic, full of small white snakes. And still in the heart of the 
people was a small dark spot which corresponded, a place of dim- 
ness, uncontrolled by authority, where snakes or even unicorns 
might dwell. Nicolai knew the time had come—the time long, long 
awaited—when that last bit of wilderness could be subdued, when 
the safety of order might be everywhere. 

When the people heard that the shrine was to be built upon 
the traditional site of the lair, they were glad. They looked at 
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the statue in the market square, at the stone-built city, the fenced 
fields, the cattle on the sweeping mountain flanks; and they felt 
that the thicket was inappropriate. The centre of their civilisation 
was unworthy of the unicorn that had made it. 

Nicolai was right. Hidden in their hearts, long unacknowledged, 
was a confusion, a dim sense of discord. They had a god who dwelt 
among them, whose rule was definite and whose punishments were 

certain. He had exalted them and they in exalting him, exalted 
themselves. Yet still there lingered, half-forgotten, deeply buried, 
the memory or story of the unicorn which once had walked into the 
market square with a naked boy, one Tabor Nomescu, by its side 
—a creature portentous, aloof and unknowable, which impaled 
priests, ate roots and inspired boys to rebel. The memory had 
faded, as fades the memory of that which can never be under- 
stood ; but it lingered in their hearts, half-believed, troubling them, 
as the tangled thicket lingered among the tilled fields. Uncon- 
sciously, they were relieved that the sense of discord was to be 
taken away. 

At dusk on midsummer day the people gathered in the fields 
outside the palisade. As the light crept higher and higher up the 
eastern mountain-side and the pool of darkness in the valley 
deepened, the priests in procession, robed and carrying torches, 
emerged from the northern gate. At the head, in a litter surrounded 
by sixteen torches, they carried old Nicolai. The fiery serpent 
wound upwards through the standing corn and along the causeway 
through the water-meadows. The flames grew bright and the chant- 
ing louder as they drew nearer to the palisade in the gathering dusk. 

The lights opened out into a crescent along the outer side of the 
palisade. Then a great horn blew; and at the signal every torch 
flew circling through the air over the palisade, and with a roar the 
dry thicket went up in flame. 

All night the people watched the red light leaping up the moun- 
tain-side. It was a sight such as no man had ever seen. Towards 
dawn it grew cold and they wandered back in groups and went to 
bed. The priests watched all night but saw nothing but the flames 
reflected on the dark pall of smoke, which hid the stars. 

No one saw anything. No one knew what he expected to see. 
No one admitted that he expected to see anything. Yet in the 
morning they woke with a sense that the world was different—and 
safer—and smaller. In most hearts was a sense of relief; and 
from the eyes of some a shadow of awe had passed away. 
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Nicolai did not live to see the dedication of the shrine. He 
died a few days after the burning of the thicket. The priests who 
watched with him night and day said that he passed away in perfect 
peace of spirit. When the new shrine was dedicated, his body was 
buried in it. It was felt to be appropriate that his should be the 
only body to rest in the precincts of the unicorn. 

A curious discovery was made by the workmen who cleared the 
site. The bones of an immense four-footed creature were found 
buried in ash in the heart of the thicket. It was thought by some 
that this discovery might have some bearing on the tradition which 
indicated the thicket as the original lair of the unicorn. 

The shrine was a magnificent piece of work and the revenue 
derived from pilgrims and visitors maintained the people in afflu- 
ence for a very long period. Later, they fell upon evil times and 
when Christianity found its way into the valley, the shrine lost its 
importance and the community entirely decayed. Part of the 
shrine, however, is still to be seen. It now forms part of a small 
Christian church which stands upon the site. The church is not 
otherwise of interest. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
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IT CAME WITH A LASS, AND IT WILL GO WITH 
A LASS. 
A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON ‘JAMES THE FIRST: WHO HE WAS’ 
BY MR. GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 
(In Tue Cornutt Macazine for August, 1931.) 


BY K. HEANLEY. 


‘Ir came with a lass and it will go with a lass,’ said James the 
Fifth of Scotland when he was told that his heir had been born 
a girl; and being already sick, he turned his face to the wall and 
he died. The writer is of opinion that the prophecy of James was 
verified and ‘It,’ namely the crown of Bruce, did go from the 
House of Stuart with Mary Queen of Scots. 

The reasons for this conclusion were put forward in an article 
in the Cornutt for June 1931, under the name of ‘ The Wisest 
 Paary 

In the August number of the same magazine Mr. Grant Francis, 
in ‘James the First. Who He was:’ tore the poor ‘ Fool’ to 
ribands and gave his reasons for the contrary opinion. 

That such a well-known historical writer should have set out 
to refute the main contention of ‘ The Wisest Fool. . .’ is extremely 
flattering to the writer of that article. To the feeble suggestion 
of a hiatus in the royal line of Stuart Mr. Francis has brought 
in opposition, not only indignation, scorn, rhetorical questions and 
sometimes a little contemptuous hilarity, but the trained imagina- 
tion of the artist, which guides his footstep to the spot, and leads 
him to his desired end—the Stuart origin of James I. 

He has taken King James by the hand, led him from the House 
of Mar, from the Forbes of Reres, and from the purlieus of the 
Grassmarket and by means of a hitherto-concealed turning deposited 
him on the great highway of Stuart descent. All this has he 
done and more also, and still the son of Mary lies, in our opinion, 
in his well-made oak coffin, wrapped in the remnants of his shroud of 
silk and cloth of gold, mouldering in the wall of the Old Palace 
in Edinburgh Castle. 

Before accompanying Mr. Francis, however, upon his very 
pleasant journey with the King, it may not be amiss to note how 
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some of the ‘ uninstructed ’ have reacted to that ‘ totally erroneous 
article,’ ‘The Wisest Fool. . .’ 

Scotland naturally strongly objects that the Bonny Prince 
should be any but the direct descendant of the hero of Flodden. 
Canada asks for more ; one dissertation on the claims of the House 
of Mar, one on those of Reres, and another on the possibilities of 
the Cowgate. 

From Uganda comes a shudder that its cavalier ancestors may 
possibly have shed their blood for a Prince gleaned from the slums 
of Auld Reekie. 

The suburbs of London offer for the immured infant, the ex- 
planation that Dumas gave for the Man in the Iron Mask—male 
twins and the trouble they cause when born to the heritage of a 
throne. The suburbs may have also been influenced by the know- 
ledge that ‘twins run in families’ and that Queen Mary had a 
miscarriage of twins at Lochleven Castle. 

But, so far as one knows, the Stuarts and the Guises were guilt- 
less of this proletarian tendency, and so it is to be presumed that 
the accident was entirely derived from Bothwell, and did not 
influence the first delivery of the Queen. 

Now we will return to the immediate path of Mr. Francis, 
endeavour to make plain those obscurities in the ‘ Fool’ which 
have obviously led to a few misunderstandings ; agree with him 
where we must ; and appreciate to the fullest extent the dexterity 
with which he has brought the erring James back to the Stuart 
fold. 

To begin with, the author of Scotland’s Royal Line must be 
exonerated from all blame as the original instigator of those en- 
quiries which led me to the conclusion—so much objected to— 
that James the First of England was a ‘substitute.’ 

Always an enthusiastic sympathiser with the Stuarts and fed 
on Cavalier romances from the nursery, it had been to me as a 
child an acute though inarticulate grief, that the grotesque King 
James of England was the son of the beautiful Queen Mary of 
Scotland. All these Stuart sensibilities, however, had been buried 
under the leaves of many autumns when on the 24th of September, 
1929, a casual remark made by a Guide at Edinburgh Castle about 
the discovery of the coffin in the old Palace wall awoke my ancient 
interests and I found myself saying ‘ That accounts for James.’ 

Mr. Francis alludes to the story of the discovery as being well 
known ; as it happens I had not heard of it before. 
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It was not until I had made known what I thought to be an 
original discovery that I was introduced to the compilation Scotland’s 
Royal Line and the other literature upon the subject which I have 
already quoted. (CoRNHILL, June 1931.) 

With my chief authority, Mr. P. H. M’Kerlie’s pamphlet The 
Barldom of Mar, Mr. Francis makes short work, by first throwing 
doubt upon its existence, and then scouting the information it 
contains. 

This pamphlet actually did exist on July the 5th, 1930, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, where there and then I consulted 
it and made the following extract : 


‘It (the coffin) was of oak and of good workmanship. The 
materials in which the body had been wrapped were of the finest 
description conveying that the child was of high origin.’ 


Writing was not Mr. M’Kerlie’s profession. He was an officer 
in His Majesty’s Army and as such had no object in camouflaging 
the discovery in the wall. Therefore his statement may be taken 
as evidence, in the same manner that diaries are to-day accepted 
in our Courts of Law. 

For this description of the find Mr. Francis gently credits my 
imagination. He also, in spite of his disbelief in the existence 
of the ‘alleged author of a pamphlet on the Earldom of Mar,’ 
credits him with the knowledge of ‘the Mar tradition,’ i.e. that 
the 2nd Earl of Mar was substituted for the original James. Now, 
from the hasty dip I took into the remainder of that pamphlet, 
I should say that the acrimony with which Mr. M’Kerlie regarded 
the Earl of Mar, quite excludes the idea of that pleasant familiarity 
in discourse which any such confidence would presuppose. 

In quoting the above paragraph, which is M’Kerlie’s and not, 
as he says, mine, Mr. Francis has after the words ‘ finest description ’ 
interpolated—‘ of rich cloth of gold and silk.’ M’Kerlie does not 
mention ‘rich cloth of gold and silk.’ This is left for Captain 
Alexander, who, in 1831, on St. Valentine’s Day, six months and 
three days after the discovery, gave an account before the Scottish 
Archeological Society of ‘ The Discovery in the Wall of the Ancient 
Palace of Edinburgh of the remains of a child wrapped in a shroud 
of cloth-of-gold and silk, and having the letter J or I embroidered 
thereon.’ 

This is an extract from the Archeologia Scotia, IV, Ap. 2, p. 14. 
So much for my ‘ inaccurate imagination.’ 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Francis states definitely that Lady Forhes 
offers the true explanation, namely that the shroud was a portion 
of a Vestment from the Oratory. It may well have been so; but 
this in no wise contradicts the previous statement that it was of 
cloth of gold and silk, in fact it is rather a confirmation. 

Now to the question, ‘ How does this convey that the child was 
of high origin ?’ 

This is already answered in ‘ The Wisest Fool . . .’ page 693 of 
the CornaiLtt for June, 1931. However, I will again endeavour 
to make myself plain. 

Some years ago a well-known surgeon at one of the London 
Hospitals used to tell every new batch of his dressers, the first thing 
for them to remember was that cabbages did not grow upon rose- 
trees. This has its application beyond the education of new dressers, 

In 1566 an heir to a throne was a sacred person—and he and 
the reigning monarch were the only sacred persons there were— 
therefore when one died, publicly or privately, it behoved his 
undertakers to see that he was interred in a manner as befitting 
his rank as possible. 

Was there anyone in connection with the Palace, excepting a 
monarch, whose infant would be worthy of being wrapped in sacred 
vestments ? Who in the sixteenth century would allow these 
vestments to be used for any but a Royal Prince? Who in the 
sixteenth century would take any trouble to conceal carefully in 
an oak coffin of good workmanship the offspring of anyone who 
was of no importance ? Cabbages do not grow upon rose-trees— 
heredity at any rate carries that far. 

In The Royal Line of Scotland it is stated that the initials on 
the shroud of the infant were J R. It would be illuminating to 
know where the-author obtained this R. No one who saw the 
shroud saw anything definite but J, although they admitted the 
presence of other indefinite initials. 

Mr. Grant Francis is, I am sure, far too accurate an historian 
to dig an R out of his own head and fling it unauthorised in the 
face of the reading public. 

One cannot agree with him that it is quite immaterial whether 
the initials were the ‘J R of a Royal robe for the IHS of a 
vestment.’ If they were the J R of a Royal robe it is what we 
should under the circumstances expect, and it would be satisfactory 
to know on what authority the statement that they were J R 
was made. 
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It was merely to keep pace with Mr. Francis that I suggested 
J P, which was certainly more relevant than J R and would 
help to identify the infant in future if necessary. In my opinion 
it was the intention of Mary and her spiritual pastors to keep in 
their own hands the power of dethroning James, if it became neces- 
sary to the welfare of the Holy Catholic Church or to the welfare 
of Scotland to do so; therefore it was well to have some means, 
irrespective of human witnesses, by which the remains could be 
identified. 

Mr. Francis adheres to his fascinating theory that the coffin 
in the wall was a reliquary and the relics those of a saint. Chacun 
d son gott; but although there is no physiological reason why 
infants should not be the relics of saints, one must admit that 
they are not usually regarded in that light. 

That Queen Mary herself knew nothing of the substitution of 
an alien for her own infant Mr. Francis firmly and chivalrously 
believes—because she says so ! 

But when did she say so ? 


‘ ... but I rely on two pronouncements of Queen Mary herself 
to clinch the matter. Before her entire Court, before—according 
to Mr. Heanley—her co-partners in crime, the Countess of Argyll, 
Lady Reres, and the Countess of Mar, Mary of Scotland made this 
formal assertion to her husband in June, 1566, a few days after 
Mr. Heanley states that she had buried her own son ! 

‘** My lord, here I protest unto God, as I shall answer to Him 
at the Great Day of Judgment, this is your own son and no other 
man’s son, and I am desirous that all here, both ladies and others, 
bear witness, for he is so much your own son that I fear it may be 
the worse for him hereafter.” ’ 


This is the first pronouncement ; and a very solemn one, and 
one that none could doubt was made in all good faith ; and when 
Mary took this oath there is little doubt—as a little later I will 
adduce evidence to show—that the infant shown to Darnley was 
in truth her son and his. 

But in the above paragraph (August CorNHILL, p. 242) Mr. 
Francis does two very curious things. He considers it would 
have been a crime for Queen Mary and her Court to have sub- 
stituted an heir to the throne; but, when in Scotland’s Royal 
Line he attributes the same act to the first Earl of Mar, he 
speaks of it as a laudable, statesmanlike, and in the then dis- 
turbed state of the kingdom, necessary step to take. By what 
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moral transmutation can a crime in one person become a virtue 
in another ? 

Secondly, he accuses me of burying Queen Mary’s baby a few 
days before it was born; for the child was born between ten and 
eleven in the morning, and her affirmation made to Lord Darnley 
at about two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day. So that 
if I am supposed to say that Queen Mary buried her son a few 
days before her oath, it was a few days before the child’s birth. 

The second pronouncement, made at Tutbury, that James, 
through his father, could be only Lord Darnley, or Earl of Lennox, 
carries no weight. It was a mere allusion to his pedigree which 
Mary could have made knowing full well that James was not her 
son. If the Queen wished James to be taken for her son, she 
could not allude to him otherwise than as her son. However, in 
1584, when James accepted his dole from Elizabeth for abandoning 
Mary’s cause, the Queen of Scotland for a moment forgot her 
caution and threatened to disinherit him. If he were indeed her 
son she knew she could not constitutionally disinherit him—the 
theoretical anointed of God. Her threat is not only evidence 
that she knew he was not her son, but that she could prove he 
was not. 

No number of questions such as, ‘ How could she, a prisoner 
in the talons of Elizabeth, disinherit James ?’ will avail here. 

But to answer in some detail—Mary could have communicated 
with the Pope, the Pope would have seen to it that the story of 
the substitution was spread abroad (it had already been bruited) 
the other claimants to the Scottish Crown would have attended 
to the remainder, and the poor wobbling head of James would 
have been laid to rest, even as Mary’s was, and Scotland would 
have been for years the prey to rival factions. This Mary knew, 
and held her peace. 

That when Queen Mary made her celebrated affirmation to her 
husband the child had not been changed is probable, not only from 
the few hours that had elapsed between its birth and the visit of 
Darnley, but from the description of the Prince given by the 
English Ambassador, Henry Killigrew, June 24, 1566, when the 
child was five days old. In a letter to Cecil he says, after visiting 
Queen Mary— 


‘I took leave and was brought to the young prince, sucking 
of his nourishment, and afterwards saw him as good as naked— 
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I mean his head, feet and hands, all to my judgement well propor- 
tioned and like to prove a goodly prince.’ 


If at the age of five days the infant was a well-proportioned 
goodly prince it is highly probable that he was no other than 
Mary’s son. 

For the disproportioned infant that James I must have been 
would have excited some less complimentary remarks from Killigrew 
than those he made. He took particular notice of the head, hands 
and feet. In an average infant of five days the doubled fist, which 
it invariably holds near its mouth, just covers its chin. The average 
head itself measures from thirteen and a half to fourteen and a 
half inches round, and when an infant’s head is disproportionately 
large it is very noticeable, particularly when compared with the 
hand. Nearly every description of the later James observes his 
big head. Consequently, in my opinion, we may conclude that 
the infant inspected by Mr. Henry Killigrew on June 24, 1566, 
was not the one who grew to manhood and succeeded to the throne. 

If the theory of Lady Forbes be accepted, viz. that the real 
James scarce drew breath and was at once replaced by the son 
of Lady Reres, then one must admit that for the time being Queen 
Mary was wholly ignorant of the transaction, although there 
appear to be many indications that later she became aware of 
the fact. 

Personally I do not agree with this immediate substitution 
theory, although I am not so disbelieving of the whole of the 
interesting story told by Lady Forbes as is Mr. Grant Francis. 
The more one knows of the Middle Ages and the age succeeding 
them, the more one realises the extraordinary beliefs then held, 
and the extraordinary events that then took place. 

As for the ‘ Careful opinion of Professor Hannay—that it was 
quite impossible that this unwieldy woman “Lady Reres” of 
forty-five or more could have been the mother of a new-born son 
in 1566 ’—it is a very startling opinion. 

The experience of obstetricians and of most general practitioners 
teaches that it is no unusual thing for ‘ unwieldy women of forty-five 
or more’ to give birth to sons and daughters. Unwieldy, Lady 
Reres would have to be before her delivery ; and delivered very 
recently she must have been, otherwise she could not possibly 
have acted as wet nurse to James. 


1 Extract from Scottish Calendar, Vol. II. 
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It is strange, in these enlightened days when birth and every. 
thing appertaining thereto are, from attic to cellar, so freely and 
openly discussed, that some knowledge of these well-established 
details had not caused Mr. Francis to meditate before so publicly 
doubting the statements of Lady Forbes. 

Continuing his enquiries regarding the finding of the coffin in 
the wall—‘ As for “Concealment of the closest character ” being 
desired—as stated by M’Kerlie—I again ask why (in 1830) and 
by whom?’ Thus Mr. Grant Francis, who unconsciously gives 
the answer to his own question by mentioning 1830. 

In 1830, the Hanoverian Kings were popular neither in Scotland 
—where one could not conscientiously say they ever had been 
loved—nor in England where they always had been tolerated. 

The besotted George the Fourth was just dead. 

That well-known rhyme— 

‘George the First most vile was reckoned, 
Viler still was George the Second ; 

And no Mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third. 

When George the Fourth to Hell descended 
God be praised the Georges ended,’ 


expressed the feelings of Britain towards her kings in 1830. 

In that year there was an insurrection in Spain, a revolution 
in France and a revolution in Belgium. There was a large party 
in England, possibly a larger one in Scotland, who were infected 
with revolutionary principles, and who wished to adopt a different 
form of government from the one established. 

In England in August, 1830, the Duke of Clarence had just 
come to the throne under the title of William the Fourth. He 
was the brother of George the Fourth; for many years he had 
been partially supported by his mistress, the actress, Mrs. Jordan, 
by whom he had a numerous family, and whom he ultimately 
forsook, and left to die in penury. 

He was not revered by his people in England, much less by 
his people in Scotland, who saw no evidence of divinity in himself 
or his deeds. 

Considering there was the possibility that if William died before 
Princess Victoria grew up, his detested brother Cumberland would 
succeed to the throne, or the Regency, which to many meant the 
same thing; for such was the accepted character of the Duke 
that they doubted not he would very soon butcher little Victoria 
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and seize the crown for himself—considering this, there was a very 
strong feeling in the country against Monarchy in any form. How- 
ever, because he was an old sailor, was of a mature age, and had 
probably sown all his wild oats, William was given the chance to 
re-establish the reputation of his family. 

Also some looked kindly upon him for his irresponsible ‘ Go 
it, Ned,’ that brought about the battle of Navarino and the deliver- 
ance of Greece from Turkey. 

In Scotland naturally the feeling against the Hanoverians was 
more accentuated than in England. There the revolutionary spirit 
had taken a wider hold. Even Sir Walter Scott, who had dis- 
covered the Crown Jewels—although they were never lost—pro- 
cured the return of ‘Mons Meg,’ and induced George the Fourth 
to land at Leith—where to this day a stone marks the spot on 
which first his sacred foot descended—even Scott the true author 
of United Scotland, had great difficulty in moderating the revolu- 
tionary ardour of his countrymen. Had a suspicion got abroad 
that any confirmation were at hand of the old legend that James 
the Sixth was spurious, and that the Hanoverians were not in 
any way linked up with the Stuarts by blood, it would have gone 
far with the romantic, and served the unromantic with a convenient 
excuse for an open rebellion. 

That is ‘Why’ it was diplomatic to hush up this discovery. 

Those who ‘ Hushed it Up’ were the only people capable of 
doing so—the Governing Authorities. 

To misquote a Greek poet— 


‘The tale now meseemeth is other than of yore.’ 


A thousand Stuart babies might be found dead; a thousand 
legitimate living Stuarts might be found, and still the Royal House 
of Windsor remain—where it is and has been for some generations 
—broad based upon its People’s Will. 

With regard to the alleged likeness to the second Earl of Mar 
my contention was that if ‘The Mar Tradition’ rested solely on 
this likeness it rested on a broken reed. Mr. Grant Francis most 
genially accepting this, goes a good deal further. He will ‘ admit 
that if the likeness does not exist, then the whole case for any 
substitution at all falls to the ground.’ Why should the whole 
case for any substitution fall to the ground because James the 
First bore no resemblance to the Earl of Mar ? 

Was the Earl of Mar the only boy in the world ? 
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Resemblances in and out of families are peculiar and unaccount- 
able. Some families, however, possess the power of preserving and 
transmitting their physical characteristics much more than others, 

That James bore no bodily resemblance to the Stuarts is in 
itself no conclusive proof that he was not a Stuart; it is only in 
conjunction with other ‘ converging lines of evidence’ that it has 
any significance. Far more important is the fact that he was 
capable of transmitting to the third and fourth generation some 
of his own features, as mentioned in ‘ The Fool.’ From this one 
may assume that it was from his own ancestors he inherited them 
—and they are not to be found in the earlier Stuarts. 

There is a story that, when to save his life, Galileo publicly 
repudiated the theory that the earth moved round the sun, he 
could not at the end refrain from crying, ‘ All the same, it does 
move.’ So with Mr. Grant Francis ; he most cordially agrees that if 
the Mar tradition is founded on facial resemblance then it falls 
to the ground, but he adds: ‘I can recognise a likeness when I 
see one.’ 

After modestly denying all pretensions to physiognomic and 
anthropographic knowledge he invites us to take a certain portrait 
of Lord Darnley, to mentally divest the figure of its sixteenth- 
century costume and the face of its disdainful petulance, to replace 
the one by a modern military uniform and the other by a genial 
expression, and having done this we shall, by the fundamental 
likeness thus revealed, be convinced that the modern representative 
of the Royal line is, through James I, the undoubted ‘descendant 
of Lord Darnley. 

From this, if we are convinced, we can but draw one conclusion. 
If James I was so like the second Earl of Mar that one might 
infer they were brothers, and if his descendant is so like Lord 
Darnley that he himself (James) must have been Lord Darnley’s 
son, then the probability is that James I and the second Earl of 
Mar were offspring of one and the same father, that is Lord Darnley ; 
and Lord Darnley was a Stuart; therefore, substitution or no 
substitution, James I was a Stuart (Q.E.D.). 

There is nothing in Lord Darnley’s character to contra-indicate 
this theory: the private character of the Countess of Mar has not 
yet been laid before the public. 

Dare I presume to dispute this almost mathematical deduction 
from the arguments so lucidly set forth by Mr. Francis ? 
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‘I am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor ; 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times 

Woo’d me to steal it.’ 
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F When I was green in judgement.’ 
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i] By that sin fell the angels.’ q 
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t Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep.’ 4 
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‘Why, then the world’s mine . 
Which I with sword will open.’ 











7. ‘ Adder’s , and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing.’ 





These quotations are taken from eight of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. : 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page i of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must b 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the! 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. ; 
5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration,’ 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 98 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CoRNHILL MaGazinE, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive. 
not later than October 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 7 
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Prozm: R. Browning, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, vii. 
LiGuTs : 

. Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, part 5. 

. Tennyson, The May Queen. Conclusion. 

. Ben Jonson, The Forest. To Celia. 

. Gray, Elegy. 

. Shakespeare, T'welfth Night, v, 1 

. Hood, I remember. 

. Herrick, Hesperides. Gather ye rosebuds. 


Acrostic No. 96 (‘Stage Parts’): The prizes are won by Miss K. M. Loudon, © 
St. Catherine’s, North Berwick, East Lothian, and Mrs. Gubbins, Hatchetts, ~ 
Nonington, Dover; these two solvers will choose books to the value of £1 from © 
Mr. Murray’s catalogue. q 
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